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OF THE FIRST EPISTLE. 


Introduction. Relatiom between Hiſtory and Poetry— De- 
cline of the latter. — Subject of the preſent Poem ſligbtiy 
touched by the Ancients —D1onvys1ws—Luctan.—Im- 
portance and advantage of Hiſtory —its origin—ſubſequent 
to that of Poetry—diſguiſed in its infancy by Prieſteraft 
and Superſtition—brought from EcverT into Grencs,— 
Scarcity of great Hiftorians—Perfe& compoſition not to 
be expefted. — Addreſs to Hiſtory, and Charafers of 
many ancient Hiſtorians —HzropotTus—THrucypipes 
— XENOPHON - PoLyBiUs — SALLUST — Livy — Ta- 
errus. — Biography —PLuUTarcn,. —Baleful influence of 


deſpotic power — AMMIanus MARCELLINUS — ANNA 


CouN ENA. 


E PIS TL E 


* 


H 18 H in the world of Letters, and of Wit, 


Enthron'd like Jovx, behold Opinion fit } 
As ſymbols of her ſway, on either hand 
Th' unfailing urns of Praiſe and Cenſure ſtand *; 


Their mingled ſtreams her motley ſervants ſhed s 
On each bold Author's ſelf-devoted head. 


On thee, O G1Bzox | in whoſe ſplendid page 


Rows ſhines majeſtic *mid the woes of age, 


Miſtaken Zeal, wrapt in a prieſtly pall, 
Has from the baſer urn pour'd darkeſt gall : 10 
Theſe ſtains to Learning would a Bard efface 
with tides of glory, from the golden vaſe, 
But that he feels this nobler taſk require 
A ſpirit glowing with congenial fire— 

* Ver. 4. See NOTE I. | 
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A Vini only may uncenſur'd' aim 


To ſing in equal verſe a Lrvr's fame: 
Yet while Polemics, in fierce league combin' d, 
With ſavage diſcord vex thy feeling mind; 
And raſhly ſtain Religion's juſt defence, | 
| By groſs detraction and. perverted ſenſe ; 20: 
Thy wounded ear may haply. not. refuſe 
The ſoothing accents of an humbler Muſe. 
The fovely Science, whoſe attractive air 
Derives new charms from thy devoted care, 
Is near ally'd to that enchanting Art, 25; 
Which reigns the idol of the Poet's heart. 
Tho' ſiſter Goddeſſes, thy guardian maid' 
Shines in the robe of freſher youth array'd, 


Like PaLLas recent from the brain of Jove, 


When Strength with Beauty in her features ſtrove; 30 
While elder Poeſy, in every clime 


The flower of earlieſt fall, has paſt her prime : 


The bloom, which her autumnal cheeks ſupply, 
Palls on the Public's philoſophic eye. 


What! tho' no more with Fancy's ſtrong controul 


35 
Her Epic wonders faſcinate the ſoul ; 


With 


1 *I 
With humbler hopes, ſhe wiſhes ſtill to pleaſe 
Buy moral elegance, and labour'd eaſe: 


Like other Prudes, leaves Beauty's loft pretence, 
And ſtrives to charms by Sentiment and Senſe. 40 
Yet deaf to-Envy's voice, and Pride's alarms, 
She loves the rival, who eclips'd her charms; 
Safe in thy favour, ſhe would fondly ſtray 
Round the wide realm, which owns that Siſter's ſway, 
Sing the juſt fav rites of hiſtoric fame, 45 
And mark their pureſt laws and nobleſt aim. 

My eyes with joy this pathleſs field explore, 
Croſs'd by no Roman Bard, no GREREs of yore. 
Thoſe mighty Lords of literary ſway 
Have paſs'd this province with a flight ſurvey : 50 
E'en He, whoſe bold and comprehenſive mind 
Immortal rules to Poeſy aſſign'd, 


High Prieſt of Learning | has not fix d apart 
The laws and limits of hiſtoric. Art: 
Yet one excelling * Gzzts in later days, 55: 


The happy teacher of harmoniaus phraſe, 


* Ver. 55. See NOTE. II. 


046-1 


Whoſe patient fingers all the threads untwine, 


Which in the myſtic chain of Muſic join 
Strict Diox vs ius, of ſevereſt Taſte, © 

Has juſtly ſome hiſtoric duties trac'd, 

And ſome pure precepts into practice brought, 
Th' Hiſtorian proving what the Critic taught. 
And * Lucian! thou, of Humour's ſons ſupreme | 
Haſt touch'd with livelieſt art this tempting theme. 
When in the Rowan world, corrupt and vain, 
Hiſtoric Fury madden'd every brain; 

When each baſe GREEEk indulg'd his frantic dream, 
And roſe a + XENOrHON in ſelf-eſteem ; 

Thy Genius ſatyriz'd the ſcribbling ſlave, 

And to the liberal pen juſt leſſons gave ] 

O ſkill'd to ſeaſon, in proportion fit, 


Severer wiſdom with thy ſportive wit | 


Breathe thy ſtrong power | thy ſprightly grace infuſe 


| In the bold efforts of no ſervile Mule, 


It ſhe tranſplant ſome lively flower, that throws 
Immortal ſweetneſs o'er thy Attic Proſe | 


* Ver. 63, See NOTE III. 
+ Ver. 68. See NOTE IV. 


60 


70 


75 


In 


[7] 
In Egypt * once a dread tribunal ſtood ; 
Offspring of wiſdom ] ſource of Public Good 
Before this Seat, by holy Juſtice rear'd, 
The mighty Dead, in ſolemn pomp, appear d; 80 


For till its ſentence had their rights expos'd, 
The hallow'd portals of the tomb were clos'd ; 


A ſculptur'd form of Truth the Judges wore, 
A ſacred emblem of the charge they bore | 


The claims of Virtue their pure voice expreſt, 85 
And bade the opening grave receive its honor'd gueſt, 


Thus awefully array'd in Judgment's robe, 


With powers extenſive as the peopled Globe; 
To her juſt bar impartial Hiſt'ry brings 
The gorgeous group of Stateſmen, Heroes, Kings; 90 
With all whoſe minds, out-ſhining ſplendid birth, 
Attract the notice of th' enlighten'd earth. 
From artful Pomp ſhe ſtrips the proud diſguiſe 

'That flaſh'd deluſion in admiring eyes ; 
To injur'd Worth gives Glory's wiſh'd reward, 95 
And blazons Virtue in her bright record: 


Ver. 77, See NOTE V. 


3 Nature's 
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181 
Nature's clear Mirror! Life's inſtructive Guide 
Her Wiſdom ſour'd by no preceptive Pride 


Age from her leſſon forms its wiſeſt aim, 
And youthful Emulation ſprings to Fame. | 100 
Yet thus adorn'd with nobleſt powers, deſign'd 
To charm, correct, and elevate mankind, 
From darkeſt Time her humble Birth ſhe drew, 
And ſlowly into Strength and Beauty grew ; 
As mighty ſtreams, that roll with gather'd force, 105 


Spring feebly forth from ſome ſequeſter'd ſource. 


The fond defire to paſs the nameleſs crowd, 
Swept from the earth in dark Oblivion's cloud ; 


Of tranſient life to leave ſome little trace, 


And win remembrance from the riſing race, 110 
Led early Chiefs to make their proweſs known 
By the rude ſymbol on the artleſs ſtone: | 


And, long ere man the wondrous ſecret found, 

To paint the voice, and fix the fleeting ſound, | 
The infant Muſe, ambitious at her birth, * N 115 
Roſe the young herald of heroic worth. 


* Ver. 113. See NOTE VI. 


10 The 
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The tuneful record of her oral praiſe, 


The Sire's atchievements to the Son conveys : 
Keen Emulation, wrapt in trance ſublime, 
Drinks with retentive ear the potent rhyme ; 
And faithful Memory, from affection ſtrong, 
Spreads the rich torrent of her martial ſong. 
Letters at length ariſe; but envious Night 
Conceals their bleſt Inventor from our ſight. 
O'er the wide earth his ſpreading bounty flew, 
And ſwift thoſe precious ſeeds of Science grew; 
Thence quickly ſprung the Annal's artleſs frame, 
Time its chief boaſt ! and brevity its aim! 
The Temple-wall preſerv'd a ſimple date, 
And mark'd in plaineſt form the Monarch's fate. 
But in the center of thoſe vaſt abodes, * 
Whoſe mighty maſs the land of Egypt loads ; 
Where, in rude triumph over years unknown, 
Gigantic Grandeur, from his ſpiry throne, 
Seems to look down diſdainful, and deride 


The poor, the pigmy toils of madern Pride ; 


Ver. 131. See NOTE VII. 
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In the cloſe covert of thoſe gloomy cells, 
Where early Magic fram'd her venal ſpells, 

Combining prieſts, from many an ancient tale, 

Wove for their hallow'd uſe Religion's veil; 140 
A wondrous texture] ſupple, rich, and broad, 

To dazzle Folly, and to ſhelter Fraud | 

This, as her cæſtus, Superſtition wore z 

And ſaw th' enchanted world its powers adore : 

For in the myſtic web was every charm 145 
To lure the timid, and the bold diſarm ; 

To win from eaſy Faith a blind eſteem, 

And lull Devotion in a laſting dream. 

The Sorcereſs, to ſpread her empire, dreſt 

Hiſtory's young form in this illufive veſt, I50 
Whoſe infant voice repeated, as ſhe taught, 

The motley fables on her mantle wrought ; 

Till Attic Freedom brought the Foundling home 

From the dark cells of her Egyptian dome ; 

Drew by degrees th' oppreſſive veil aſide, I55 
And, ſhewing the fair Nymph in nature's pride, 

Taught her to ſpeak, with all the fire of youth, 

The words of Wiſdom in the tone of Truth; 


10 To 
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To catch the paſſing ſhew of public life, 
And paint immortal ſcenes of Grecian ſtrife. 
Inchanting Athens | oft as Learning calls 
Our fond attention to thy foſt'ring walls, 
Still with freſh joy thy glories we explore, 


With new idolatry thy charms adore. 
Bred in thy boſom, the Hiſtorian caught 
The warmeſt glow of elevated thought. 
Vet while thy triumphs to his eye diſplay, 
The nobleſt ſcene his pencil can portray ; 


While thy rich language, grac'd by every Muſe, 
Supplies the brighteſt tints, his hand can uſe; 
How ſmall their band, who, in thy happier days, 
Reach the bright ſummit of hiſtoric praile | 
'Tis thus with every Art, 1n every age, 

From the mechanic to the moral ſage : 
Excelling merit 1s by nature rare : 

Millions contend for crowns they cannot wear, 
Coy Science, in her ſcene of wide command, 
Beſtows her honours with a ſparing hand, 

Like CHaRLEMAiN's proud hoſt, her vaſſal crew 


No tongue can count—Her paladins arc few, 
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1 60 


165 


170 


75 


180 


Pure, 


F 
Pure, faultleſs writing, like tranſmuted gold, 
Mortals may wiſh, but never ſhalt behold: 
Let Genius ſtill this glorious object own, 
And ſeek PerfeRion's philoſophic ſtone | 
For while the mind, in ſtudy's toilſome hours, 


Tries on the long reſearch her latent powers, 
New wonders rife, to pay her patient thought, 
Inferior only to the prize ſhe ſought. 

But idle Pride no arduous labor ſees; 
And deems th' Hiſtorian's toil a taſk of eaſe : 
Yet, if ſurvey'd by Tudgment's ſteady lamp, 
How few are juſtly grac'd with Glory's ſtamp | 


Tho' more theſe volumes, than the ruthleſs mind 


Of the fierce Omar to the flames conſign'd, * 
When Learning ſaw the ſavage with a ſmile 
Devote her offspring to the blazing pile! 

O Hiſtory | whole pregnant mines impart 
Unfailing treaſures to poetic art; 


The Epic gem, and thoſe of darker hues, 


Whoſe trembling luſtre decks the tragic Mulc ; 


* Ver, 194. See NOTE VIII. 
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200 
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If, juſtly conſcious of thy powers, I raiſe 


A votive tablet to record thy praiſe, 

That ancient temple to my view unfold, 

Where thy firſt Sons, on Glory's liſt enroll'd, 

To Fancy's eye, in living forms, appear, 

And fill with Freedom's notes the raptur'd ear |— 
The dome expands:!—Behold th' Hiſtoric Sire * 
Ionic roſes mark his ſoft attire ; 

Bold in his air, but graceful in his mien 

As the fair figure of his favour d Queen, + 

When her proud galley ſham'd the Perſian van, 


And grateful XERXES own'd her more than man! 


Soft as the ſtream, whoſe dimpling waters play, + | 


And wind in lucid lapſe their pleafing way, 


His rich, Homeric elocution flows, 

For all the Muſes modulate his proſe : 

Tho' blind Credulity his ſtep. miſleads 

Thro' the dark miſt of her Egyptian meads, 
Yet when return'd, with patriot paſſions warm, 


He paints the progreſs of the Perſian ſtorm, 


® Ver. 20%. See NOTE IX. 
T. Ver. 210, See NOTE X. 
T Yer. %% VM NOTE XL 
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210 
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220 


In 
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In Truth's illumin'd field, his labours rear 
A trophy worthy of the Spartan ſpear: 
His eager country, in th' Olympic vale, 
Throngs with proud joy to catch the martial tale. 
Behold ! where Valour, reſting on his lance, 


Drinks the ſweet ſound in rapture's filent trance, 


Then, with a grateful ſhout of fond acclaim, 
Hails the juſt herald of his country's fame !— 


But mark the Youth, in dumb delight immers'd ! * 


See the proud tear of emulation burſt ! 


O faithful fign of a ſuperior ſoul [ 


Thy prayer 1s heard :—'tis thine to reach the goal, 


See! bleſt Olokus | ſee the palm is won! 
Sublimity and Wiſdom crown thy Son: 


His the rich prize, that caught his early gaze, 


Th' eternal treaſure of increaſing praiſe | 


Pure from the ſtain of favor, or of hate, 
His nervous line unfolds the deep Debate ; 
Explores the ſeeds of War; with matchleſs force 


Draws Diſcord, ſpringing from Ambition's ſource, 


Ver. aa. See NOTE XI. 


225 


230 


235 


240 


With 
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With all her Demagogues, who murder Peace, 

In the fierce ſtruggles of contentious Greece. 

Stript by Ingratitude of juſt command 

Above reſentment to a thankleſs land, 

Above all envy, rancour, pride, and ſpleen, 245 
In exile patient, in diſgrace ſerene, 

And proud to celebrate, as Truth inſpires, 

Each patriot Hero, that his ſoul admires 

The deep-ton'd trumpet of renown he blows, 

In fage retirement *mid the Thracian ſnows, 250 
But to untimely ſilence Fate devotes 

Thoſe lips, yet trembling with imperfect notes, 

And baſe Oblivion threatens to devour 

Ev'n this firſt offspring of hiſtoric power. 

A generous guardian of a rival's fame, * 255 
Mars the dark Fiend in this malignant aim : 
Accompliſh'd XEexornon ! thy truth has ſhewn 

A brother's glory facred as thy own : 

O rich in all the blended gitts, that grace 


Minerva's darling ſons of Attic race | 260 


* Ver, 255, See NOTE XIII. 
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The Sage's olive, the Hiſtorian's palm, 
The Victor's laurel, all thy name embalm! 
Thy fimple diction, free from glaring art, 


With ſweet allurement ſteals upon the heart j 


Pure, as the rill, that Nature's hand refines, 


A cloudleſs mirror of thy ſoul it ſhines. 


Two paſſions there by ſoft contention pleaſe, 
The love of martial Fame, and learned Eaſe : 


Theſe friendly colours, exquiſitely join'd, 
Form the enchanting picture of thy mind. 
Thine was the praiſe, bright models to afford 
To Cxsar's rival pen, and rival ſword : 

Bleſt, had Ambition not deſtroy'd his claim 
To the mild luſtre of thy purer fame ! 


Thou pride of Greece | in thee her triumphs end: 


And Roman chicts in borrow'd pomp aſcend. 


Rome's haughty genius, who enſlav'd the Greek,“ 


In Grecian language deigns at firſt to ſpeak . 
By flow degrees her ruder tongue ſhe taught 


To tell the wonders that her valour wrought ; 


Ver. 277. See NOTE XIV. 


265 


275 


280 


1 
And her hiſtoric hoſt, with envious eye, 
View in their glittering van a Greek ally. 
Thou Friend of Scirro | vers'd in War's alarms ! * 
Torn from thy wounded country's ſtruggling arms ! 
And doom'd in Latian boſoms to inſtill 285 
Thy moral virtue, and thy martial (kill ! 
Pleas'd, in reſearches of elaborate length, 
To trace the fibres of the Roman ſtrength ! 
O highly perfect in each nobler part, 
The Sage's wiſdom, and the Soldier's art! 290 
This richer half of Grecian praiſe is thine : 
But o'er thy ſtyle the {lighted Graces pine, 
And tir'd Attention toils thro' many a maze, 
To reach the purport of thy doubtful phraſe : 
Yet large are his rewards, whoſe toils engage 295 
To clear the ſpirit of thy cloudy page ; 
Like Indian fruit, its rugged rind contains 
Thoſe milky ſweets that pay the ſearcher's pains. 
Rome's haughty Genius, with exulting claim, 


Points to her rivals of the Grecian name! 300 


® Ver. 283, See NOTE XV. 


D Segntentious 


10 

Sententious Sallust leads her lofty train; “ 

Clear, tho' conciſe, elaborately plain, 

Poiſing his ſcale of words with frugal care, 

Nor leaving one ſuperfluous atom there | 

Yet well diſplaying, in a narrow ſpace, 305 

Truth's native ſtrength, and Nature's eaſy grace; 

Skill'd to detect, in tracing Action's courſe, 

The hidden motive, and the human ſource. 

His lucid brevity the palm has won, 

By Rome's deciſion, from OLoxus' Son. 310 

Of mightier ſpirit, of majeſtic frame, 

With powers proportion'd to the Roman fame, 

When Rome's fierce Eagle his broad wings unfurl'd, 

And ſhadow'd with his plumes the ſubje& world, 

Ta bright pre-eminence, that Greece might own, 31 5 

Sublimer Livy claims th' Hiſtoric throne; + 

With that rich Eloquence, whoſe golden light 

Brin gs the full ſcene diſtinctly to the fight ; 

That Zeal for Truth, which Intereft cannot bend, 

That Fire, which Freedom ever gives her friend. 320 
* Ver. zol. See NOTE xvI. 
+ Ver. 316. See NOTE XVII. 
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Immortal artiſt of a work ſupreme 
Delighted Rome beheld, with proud eſteem, 
Her own bright image, of Coloſſal ſize, 
From thy long toils in pureſt marble riſe. 
But envious Time, with a malignant ſtroke, 
This ſacred ſtatue into fragments broke; 
In Lethe's ſtream its nobler portions ſunk, 


And left Futurity the wounded trunk. 


Yet, like the matchleſs, mutilated frame, * 


To which great AnGtLo bequeath'd his name, 


This glorious ruin, in whoſe ſtrength we find 


The ſplendid vigour of the Sculptor's mind, 

In the fond eye of Admiration till 

Rivals the finiſh'd forms of modern ſkill. 
Next, but, O Livy ! as unlike to thee, 

As the pent river to th' expanding ſea, 

Sarcaſtic Tacrrus, abrupt and dark, + 

In moral anger forms the keen remark ; 


Searching the foul with microſcopic power, 


To mark the latent worm that mars the flower. 


* Ver. 329. See NOTE XVIII. 
+ Ver. 337. See NOTE XIX. 
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[20 ] 
His Roman voice, in baſe degenerate days, 
Spoke to Imperial Pride in Freedom's praiſe ; 
And with indignant hate, ſeverely warm, 
Shew'd to gigantic Guilt his ghaſtly form 
There are, whoſe cenſures to his Style aſſign 
A ſubtle ſpirit, rigid and malign; 


Which magnified each monſter that he drew, 

And gave to darkeſt vice a deeper hue: 

Vet his ſtrong pencil ſhews the gentleſt heart, 

In one ſweet ſketch of Biographic art, 

Whoſe ſofteſt tints, by filial love combin'd, 

Form the pure image of his Father's mind. 
O bleſt Biography ! thy charms of yore 

Hiſtoric Truth to ſtrong Affection bore, 

And foſt' ring Virtue gave thee as thy dower, 

Of both thy Parents the attractive power; 

To win the heart, the wavering thought to fix, 

And fond delight with wiſe inſtruction mix. 


Firſt of thy votaries, peerleſs, and alone, 


345 


359 


355 


Thy PLuTarcu ſhines, by moral beauty known: 360 


* Ver. 360. See NOTE XX. 
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Enchanting 
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Enchanting Sage! whoſe living leſſons teach, 
What heights of Virtue human efforts reach. 
Tho' oft thy Pen, eccentrically wild, 
Ramble, in Learning's various maze beguil'd ; 
Tho' in thy Style no brilliant graces ſhine, . 365 
Nor the clear conduct of correct Deſign, 
Thy every page is uniformly bright 
With mild Philanthropy's diviner light. 
Of gentleſt manners, as of mind elate, 
Thy happy Genius had the glorious fate 370 
To regulate, with Wiſdom's ſoft controul, 
The ſtrong ambition of a TRAIAx's ſoul. 
But O | how rare benignant Virtue ſprings, 
In the blank boſom of deſpotic kings! 

Thou bane of liberal Knowledge | Nature's curſe!. 375 
Parent of Miſery | pamper'd Vice's nurſe | 
Thou who canſt bind, by thy petrific breath, 


The ſoul of Genius in the trance of death! 
Unbounded Power ! beneath thy baleful ſway, 


The voice of Hiſt'ry ſinks in dumb decay. 
Still in thy gloomy reign one martial Greek, 


In Rome's corrupted language dares to ſpeak ; 


[ 22 J 
Mild MazczLxus | free from ſervile awe | ® 
A faithful painter of the woes he faw ; 
Forc'd by the meanneſs of his age to join 385 
Adulterate Colours with his juſt Deſign | 
The lighted Attic Muſe no more ſupplies 
Her pencil, dipt in Nature's pureſt dies; 
And Roman Emulation, at a ſtand, 
Drops the blurr'd pallet from her palſy'd hand. 390 
But while Monaſtic Night, with gathering ſhades, 
The ruin'd realm of Hiſtory invades ; 


While, pent in ConsTANTINE's ill-fated walls, 

The mangled form of Roman Grandeur falls; 

And, like a Gladiator on the ſand, | 395 
Props his faint body with a dying hand ; 

While ſavage Turks, or the fierce Sons of Thor, 


Wage on the Arts a wild Titanian war ; 


While manly Knowledge hides his radiant head, 
As Jove in terror from the Titans fled ; 400 
See | in the lovely charms of female youth, 


A ſecond Pallas guards the throne of Truth! 


Ver. 383. See NOTE XXI. 


And 


. 


And, with CouxENA's royal name impreſt, 
The zone of Beauty binds her Attic veſt! 


Fair ſtar of Wiſdom | whoſe unrival d light 
Breaks thro' the ſtormy cloud of thickeſt night; 
Tho' in the purple of proud miſery nurſt, 


From thoſe oppreſſive bands thy ſpirit burſt ; 
| Pleas'd, in thy public labours, to forget 

The keen domeſtic pangs of fond regret | 
Pleas'd to preſerve, from Time's deſtructive rage, 
A Father's virtues in thy faithful page! 

Too pure of ſoul to violate, or hide 

Th' Hiſtorian's duty in the Daughter's pride! 
Tho' baſe Oblivion long with envious hand 
Hid the fair volume which thy virtue plann'd, 
It ſhines, redeem'd from Ruin's darkeſt hour, 
A wond rous monument of Female power; 
While conſcious Hiſt' ry, careful of thy fame, 
Ranks in her Attic band thy filial name, 

And ſees, on Glory's ſtage, thy graceful mien 


Cloſe the long triumph of her ancient ſcene | 
* Ver. 403. See NOTE XXII. 
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Sunt et ali Scriptores boni: ſed nos genera deguſtamus, non 


bibliothecas excutimus. QuINTIL, Lib. x. 
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OF THE SECOND EPISTLE. 


Defects of the Monkiſh Hiſtorians —our obligations to the 


beſt of them. —Contraft between two of the moſt fabulous, 
and two of the moſt rational. Indulgence due to Writers 
of the dark Ages. — Arabians—ABULFEDA—BoHaDDIN. 
—Slow Progreſs of the human Mind. Chivalry.— 
FroissaRT.—Revival of ancient Learning under Leo X. 
—Hiftoriansin Italy, MachiavzTL, GuicciaRDbIN, Davila, 
and Father Paul — in Portugal, Osoklus—in Spain, 
MaRIAN Ain Holland, GRxorius—in France, Truanus. 
Praiſe of Toleration.— Vol TAZ. Addreſs to Eng- 


land.—CLARENDON— BURN ET RAPTIN—HuugE—LVT- 


TELTON, — Reaſon for not attempting 10 deſcribe any 
living Hiſtorian. 


TCC 


\ A S eager Foſſiliſts with ardour pore 
On the flat margin of the pebbled ſhore, 


Hoping ſome curious Shell, or Coral-root, 


Will pay the labours of their long purſuit ; 

And yield their hand the pleaſure to diſplay 5 
Nature's neglected Gems in nice array: | 
So, G1BBox | toils the mind, whoſe labour wades 

Thro' the dull Chronicle's monaſtic ſhades, 

To pick from that drear coaſt, with learned care, 

New ſhells of Knowledge, thinly ſcatter'd there ; IO 
Who patient hears, while cloiſter'd Dullneſs tells 

The lying legend of her murky cells; 

Or ſtrangely mingles, in her phraſe uncouth, 

Diſguſting Lies with unimportant Truth : 

tl 20 How 
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283 


How Biſhops give (each tort'ring Fiend o'ercome) 15 


Life to the faint, and language to the dumb : 

How fainted Kings renounce, with holy dread, * 

The chaſte endearments of their marriage-bed : 

How Nuns, entranc'd, to joys celeſtial mount, + 

Frantic with rapture from a ſacred fount : 20 
How cunning Prieſts their dying Lord cajole, 

And take his riches to enſure his ſoul : 

While he endows them, in his pious will, 

With thoſe choice gifts, the Meadow and the Mill, + 
They wiſely chronicle his Spirit's health, 25 


And give him Virtue in return for Wealth, 

So Hiſt'ry ſinks, by Hypocrites depreſt, 

In the coarſe habit of the cloiſter dreſt ; 

When her weak Sons that noxious air imbibe, 

Such are the tales of their monaſtic tribe 30 
But let not Pride, with blind contempt, arraign 

Each early Writer in that humble train! 

No! let the Mule, a friend to every claim, 

That marks the Candidate for honeſt fame, 


* Yr 39. WT MOTE+L 
+ Ver. 19. See NOTE IL. 
T Ver, 24. See NOTE III. 


Be 


[' 29 ] 
Be juſt to patient Worth, ſeverely ſunk, 35 
And paint the merits of the modeſt Monk | 


Ye purer minds | who ſtopt, with native force, 


Blind Ignorance in his barbarian courſe : 

Who, in the field of Hiſt'ry, dark and waſte, 

Your ſimple path with ſteady patience trac'd ; 40 
Bleſt be your labours | and your virtues bleſt ! 

Tho' paid with inſult, and with ſcorn oppreſt, 

Ye reſcu'd Learning's lamp from total night, 

And fav'd with anxious toil the trembling light, 

In the wild ſtorm of that tempeſtuous time, 45 
When Superſtition cheriſh'd every crime; 


When meaner Prieſts pronounc'd with falt'ring tongue, 
Nor knew to read the jargon which they ſung 

When Nobles, train'd like blood-hounds to deſtroy, 

In ruthleſs rapine plac'd their ſavage joy ; 50 
And Monarchs wanted ev'n the ſkill to frame 

The letters that compos'd their mighty name. 

How ſtrong the mind, that, try'd by ills like theſe, 
Could write untainted with the Time's diſeaſe | 

That, free from Folly's lie, and Fraud's pretence, 55 
Could riſe to fimple Truth, and ſober Senſe ! 


9 | Such 


00 "NU PTY 
* 


30 ] 
such minds exiſted in the darkeſt hour 
Of blind Barbarity's debaſing power. 
If mitred Turein told, in wildeſt ſtrain,“ 


Of giant-feats atchiev'd by CHARLEMAIN ; 


Of ſpears, that bloſſom'd like the flowery thorn, 


Of RoLaxp's magic ſword, and ivory horn, 
Whoſe ſound was wafted by an angel's wing, 
In notes of anguiſh, to his diſtant king; 

Yet modeſt ROINHARD, with grateful care, + 
In purer colours, and with Nature's air, 

Has drawn diſtinctly, in his clear record, 


A juſter portrait of this mighty Lord, 


Whoſe forceful lance, againſt the Pagan hurl'd, 


Shone the bright terror of a barbarous world. 
Nor on his maſter does he idly ſhower 

The prieſtly gifts of ſupernat'ral Power: 
This candid Scribe of Gratitude and Truth, 
Correctly paints the Patron of his youth, 
Th' imperial Savage, whoſe unletter'd mind 
Was active, ſtrong, beneficent, and kind; 


* Ver. 59. See NOTE IV. 
+ Ver. 66. See NOTE V. 1 
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75 


Who, 
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Who, tho' he lov'd the Learned to requite, 
Knew not that fimpleſt art, the art to write. 

If Britiſh GERRY fill'd his motley page 
With MzzLin's ſpells, and UrkER's amorous rage; 
With fables from the field of Magic glean'd, 
Giant and Dragon, Incubus and Fiend; 


Yet Life's great drama, and the Deeds of men, 

Sage Monk of Malm'ſbury | engag'd thy pen. + 

Nor vainly doſt thou plead, in modeſt phraſe, 

Thy manly paſſion for ingenuous praiſe : 

"Twas thine the labours of thy Sires to clear 

From Fiction's harden'd ſpots, with toil ſevere ; 

To form, with eyes intent on public life, 

Thy bolder ſketches of internal ſtrife ; 

And warmly celebrate, with love refin'd, 

The rich endowments of thy Gro'srER's mind; 

May this, thy Praiſe, the Monkiſh pen exempt 

From the ungenerous blame of blind Contempt 
Tho' Truth appear to make thy works her care, 

The lurking Prodigy ſtill lingers there: 


Ver. 79. See NOTE VI. 
+ Ver, 84. See NOTE VII. 


80 


90 


95 
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But let not cenſure on thy name be thrown © © 


- 
1 * 


For errors, ſpringing from thy age alone! 


„ 


Shame on the Critic ! who, with idle ſcorn, 


Depreciates Authors, in dark periods born, 


Who chance to want, irregularly bright, 

That equal Knowledge, and that ſteadier Light, 

Which Learning, in its full meridian power, 

Has richly laviſh' d on his happier hour! 

Where martial tribes a warlike Deſpot own, 105 
And civil Freedom is a bliſs unknown, 

In caſual fits of intermitted ſtrife, 

The Arts are ſummon'd into tranſient life: 

The royal mind ſupplies the quick'ning ray, 

And Science ſeems the inſect of a day. 110 
Mark the fierce ſons of many a ſavage horde, 

That from her fertile wilds Arabia pour'd ! 

Bchold them, as they range the ſubject earth, 

| Now ſtifle Knowledge, and now give it birth! 

In Syrian Hamah, lo ! a Prince preſides, 115 
WI of: faithful hand the pen of Hiſt'ry guides : 

Mild Abuieepa ! whole rich merits claim * 

No ſingle wreath of literary Fame: 


® Yer. 117. e NOTE VEL 
The 
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The regions he deſcrib'd, his talents boaſt, 
And Eaſtern Poets rank him in their hoſt. 

In different climes behold an Arab Lord 
Cruſh the fair Art his brutal ſoul abhorr'd! 
And with that victim's blood his ſabre ſtain, * 
Who dar'd to write the annals of his reign | 


Yet in the land, that ſaw this ſavage deed, 
Arabian Science gain'd her richeſt meed : 


There Corduba, in hours of happier fate, + 


Sublimely roſe in academic ſtate, 

Alike for Gallantry and Learning known, 
Aſylum of the Arts, and Valour's throne | 

Ye turrets creſcent-crown'd | the prey of Time 
Bright ſcenes l that ecchoed with Arabian rhyme ; 
Ere yet Oblivion's hateful curtain falls 

On the faint ſplendor of your proſtrate walls, 


May ſome juſt hand your hidden wealth explore, 


The laurel to your letter'd Chiets reſtore, 
To all your pomp a new exiſtence give, 
And bid your glories in deſcription live! 


Ver, 123, See NOTE IX. 
+ Ver. 127. See NOTE X. 
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135 


The 


[ 34 ] 
The daring Moor, tho' robb'd of Freedom's rays, 
Glow'd with the noble avarice of praiſe; 140 


Keen as an Attic mind in Fame's purſuit, 
He ſhook, from Labour's tree, that golden fruit. 
Of all the heroes of the Moſlem line, 

Triumphant SaLapin | *twas chiefly thine 

To cheriſh, in thy ſcenes of bloody ſtrife, 145 
A juſt Encomiaſt of thy ſplendid life; 
Thy warm Bohabix, with that generous zeal, * 
Which no baſe ſons of Adulation feel, 
At large delineates, with hiſtoric Art, 


Thy bold, intrepid mind, thy gentle heart. 150 
Tho' in his portrait, which reveals the Friend, 

The tints of Truth with thoſe of Fondneſs blend, 

The picture, finiſh'd on no ſervile plan, 
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Gives to our view the hero, and the man. 
Affliction ſpeaks, all abject aims above; 155 
The tender Servant in the Scribe we love, 
Who ſhrinks, diſabled by the guſhing tear, 
From his laſt duty to a Lord fo dear. 


* Ver, 147. See NOTE XI 


7 Yet, 
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Yet, tho his boſom, touch'd with manly grief, 
Shar'd the mild virtue of his feeling Chief, 
His page betrays the bigot of the Eaſt, 


And laviſh execrations mark the Prieſt. 


In all its various.paths, the human Mind 
Feels the firſt efforts of its ſtrength confin'd ; 
And in the field, where Hiſtory's laurels grow, 165 
Winds its long march with lingering ſtep and flow : 
Like Fruit, whoſe taſte to ſweet luxuriance runs 
By conſtant ſuccour from autumnal ſuns, 

This lovely Science ripens by degrees, 
And late is faſhion'd into graceful eaſe. 170 

In thoſe enlivening days, when Europe roſe 
From the long preſſure of lethargic woes; 

When the Provencal lyre, with roſes dreſt, 

By ardent Love's extatic fingers preſt, 

Wak'd into life the Genius of the Weſt; 175 | 

When Chivalry, her banners all unfurl'd, 

Fill'd with heroic fire the ſplendid world ; 

In high-plum'd grandeur held her gorgeous reign, 

And rank'd cach brilliant Virtue in her train ; 

When ſhe imparted, by her magic glove, _— 

To Honour ſtrength, and purity to Love; 
32 
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New - moulded Nature on her nobleſt plan, 


And gave freſh finews to the ſoul of man: 
When the chief model of her forming hand, 
Our ſable EDwARD, on the Gallic ſtrand, 
Diſplay'd that ſpirit which her laws beſtow, 
And ſhone the idol of his captive foe : 


Unbleſt with Arts, th' unletter'd age could yield 


No ſkilful hand, to paint from Glory's field 
Scenes, that Humanity with pride muſt hear, 
And Admiration honour with a tear. 

Yet Courteſy, with generous Valour join'd, 
Fair Twins of Chivalry ! rejoic'd to find 
A faithful Chronicler in plain FrotssarT ; * 
More rich in honeſty than void of art. 
As the young Peaſant, led by ſpirits keen 


To ſome great city's gay and gorgeous ſcene, 


Returning, with increaſe of proud delight, 
Dwells on the various ſplendor of the ſight ; 


And gives his tale, tho' told in terms uncouth, 


The charm of Nature, and the force of Truth, 


Tho' rude engaging ; ſuch thy ſimple page 
Scems, O FrolssarrT ! to this enlighten'd age. 
Ver. 194. Sce NOTE XII. 
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Proud 
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Proud of their ſpirit, in thy writings ſhewn, 


Fair Faith and Honour mark thee for their own; 205 
Tho' oft the dupe of thoſe deluſive times, 

Thy Genius, foſter'd with romantic rhymes, 

Appears to play the legendary Bard, 

And treſpaſs on the Truth it meant to guard. 

Still ſhall thy Name, with laſting glory, ſtand 210 
High on the liſt of that advent'rous band, 


Who, bidding Hiſtory ſpeak a modern Tongue, 


From her cramp'd hand the Monkiſh fetters flung, 
While yet depreſs'd in Gothic night ſhe lay, 


Nor ſaw th' approaching dawn of Attic day. 215 
On the bleſt banks of Tiber's honour'd ſtream 
Shone the firſt glance of that reviving beam; 


* ä 


Enlighten'd Pontiffs, on the ſignal ſpot 


Where Science was proſcrib'd, and Senſe forgot; 

Bade Learning ſtart from out her mould'ring tomb, 220 

And taught new laurels on her brow to bloom ; 

Their Magic voice invok'd all Arts, and all 

Sprung into-glory at the potent call. 

As in Arabia's waſte, where Horror reigns, . 

Gigantic tyrant of the burning plains ! 226: © 

7 The 


[FJ] 
The glorious bounty of fome Royal mind, 
By Heaven inſpir d, and friend to human kind, 
Bids the rich Structure of refreſhment rife, 


To chear the Traveller's deſpairing eyes; 
Who ſees with rapture the new fountains burſt, 230 


And, as he flakes his ſoul-ſubduing thirſt, 
Bleſſes the hand which all his pains beguil'd, 
And rais'd an Eden in the dreary wild : 


Such praiſes, Lzo | to thy name are due, 

From all who Learning's cultur'd field review, 235 
And to its Fountain, in thy liberal heart, 

Trace the diffufive Stream of modern Art. 

'T was not thy praiſe to animate alone 

The ſpeaking Canvaſs, and the breathing Stone, 

Or tides of Bounty round Parnaſſus roll, 240 
To quicken Genius in the Poet's foul ; 

Thy Favour, like the Sun's prolific ray, 

Brought the keen Scaigk or FLokENCE into Day ; * 
Whoſe ſubtle Wit diſcharg'd a dubious ſhaft, 

At once the Friend and Foe of Kingly Craft. 245 


Ver. 243. See NOTE XIII. 


Tho', 
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Tho', in his maze of Politics perplext, 

Great Names have differ'd on that doubtful text; 
Here crown'd with praiſe, as true to Virtue's ſide, 
There view'd with horror, as th' Aſſaſſin's guide; 
High in a purer ſphere, he ſhines afar, 

And Hiſt'ry hails him as her Morning-ſtar. 

Nor leſs, O Lo! was it thine to raiſe 
The great Hiſtoric Chief of modern days,“ 


The ſolemn Guicciarvin, whoſe pen ſevere, 


Unſway' d by favour, nor reftrain'd by fear, 255 
Mark'd in his cloſe of life, with keen diſdain, 
Each fatal blemiſh in thy motley reign . 
Who, like OLoxus' Son, of ſpirit chaſte, 
And form'd to martial toils, minutely trac'd 
The woes he ſaw his bleeding country bear, 260 
And wars, in which he claim'd no trivial ſhare. 
With equal wreaths let Davita be crown'd, + 

Alike in letters and in arms renown'd ! 

Who, from his country driv'n by dire miſchance, 


Plung'd in the civil broils of bleeding France, 265 


® Ver. 253. See NOTE XIV. 
+ Ver. 262. See NOTE XV. 
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Maintaining ill, in Party's raging ſea, 

His judgment ſteady, and his ſpirit free 

Save when the fierce religion of his Sires 

Drown'd the ſoft zeal Humanity inſpires : 

Who boldly wrote, with ſuch a faithful hand, 270 

The tragic ſtory of that foreign land, 

The hoary Gallic Chief, whoſe tranquil age 

Liſten'd with joy to his recording page, 

Tracing the ſcenes familiar to his youth, 

Gave his ſtrong ſanction to th' Hiſtorian's truth. 275 
Oh Italy ! tho' drench'd with civil blood, 

Tho' drown'd in Bigotry's ſoul-quenching flood, 

Hiſtoric Genius, in thy troubles nurſt, 

Ev'n from the darkneſs of the Convent burſt, 

Venice may boaſt eternal Honour, won 280 

By the bright labours of her dauntleſs Son, 

Whoſe hand the curtains of the Conclave drew, 

And gave each prieſtly art to public view. 


Sarv), bleſt name! from every foible clear, 


Not more to Science than to Virtue dear. 


285 
Ver. 284, See NOTE XVI. 


Thy 


4 
Thy pen, thy life, of equal praiſe ſecure l 
Both wiſely bold, and both ſublimely pure 
That Freedom bids me on thy merits dwell, 
Whoſe radiant form illum'd thy letter d cell; 
Who to thy hand the nobleſt taſk aſſign d, 290 
That earth can offer to a heavenly mind: 


With Reaſon's arms to guard invaded laws, 

And guide the pen of Truth in Freedom's cauſe. 

Too firm of heart at Danger's cry to ſtoop, 

Nor Lucre's ſlave, nor vain Ambition's dupe, '295 
Thro' length of days invariably the ſame, 

Thy Country's liberty thy conſtant aim | 

For this thy ſpirit dar'd th' Aſſaſſin's knife, 

That with repeated guilt purſu'd thy life ; 


For this thy fervent and unweary'd care 300 


Form'd, ev'n in death, thy patriotic prayer, 
And, while his ſhadows on thine eye-lids hung, 


* 


« Be it immortal!“ trembled on thy tongue. 


But not reſtricted, by the partial Fates, 
To the bright cluſter of Italian States, 30 5 
The light of Learning, and of liberal Taſte, 


Diffuſely ſhone o'er Europe's Gothic waſte. 
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On Tagus' ſhore, from whoſe admiring ſtrand 
Great Gau ſail'd, when' his advent'rous hand: 
The flag of glorious enterprize unfurl' d, 310 


To purchaſe with his toils the Eaſtern world, 
The clear Osoxlus, in his claſſic phraſe, 
Portray d the Heroes of thoſe happier days, 


When Luſitania, once a mighty name, 


Outſtripp'd each rival in the chace of Fame: | 315 


Mild and majeſtic; her Hiſtorian's page 
| Shares in the glory of her brighteſt age. 


Iberia's Genius bids juſt Fame allow 


As bright a wreath to Martana's brow : + 
Skill d to illuminate the diftant ſcene, 
In diction graceful, and of ſpirit keen, 
His labour, by his country's love endear'd, 


The gloomy chaos of her Story clear'd. 


He firſt aſpir'd its ſcatter'd parts to claſs, 
And bring to juſter form the mighty maſs; 325 
As the nice hand of Geographic art 


Draws the vaſt globe on a contracted chart, 


* Ver. 312. See NOTE XVII. 
+ Ver. 319. See NOTE XVIII. 


Where 


| L 43 ] 
Where Truth uninjur'd ſees, with glad ſurprize, 
Her ſhape ſtil] perfect, tho' of ſmaller ſize. 
Exalted Mind | who felt the People's right, 330 


In climes, where ſouls are cruſh'd by Kingly might; 


And dar'd, unaw'd before a tyrant's throne, 
To make the ſanctity of F reedom known | 
But ſhort, O Genius! is thy tranſient hour, 
In the dark regions of deſpotic Power. 335 
As the faint ſtruggle of the ſolar beam, 
When vapours intercept the golden ſtream, 


Pouring thro' parted clouds a glancing fire, 


Plays, in ſhort triumph, on ſome glittering ſpire ; k 


But while the eye admires the partial ray, 340 
The pale and watery luſtre melts away: 

Thus gleams of literary ſplendor play d, 

And thus on Spain's o'erclouded realm decay d: 

While Holland, Liberty's immediate care, 
Defy'd the preſſure of Bœotian air, 345 
Burſt the oppreſſive gloom around her hurl'd, 

And drew attention from th' admiring world. 

When, by long toils, her dauntleſs warriors broke 


Their Spaniſh bonds, and ſpurn'd a bloody yoke, 
G 2 In 


[ 44 ] 

In the bright moments of that bleſſed hour, 350 
With talents equal to his Country's power, 
The fervid GroT1vs to her glory raiz'd ® 
A column, ſplendid as the feats he prais'd ; 
Stifled his juſt reſentment, to beſtow 
A clear encomium on his private foe, 355 
And honour'd in the Chief, who ſav'd the State, 
The raſh oppreſſor, who provok'd his hate, 

Thou all-accompliſh'd Youth ! whoſe early page 
Charm'd the aſtoniſh'd eye of learned Age, 
Let admiration of thy worth inſpire 360 
Such liberal praiſe, as echoed from thy lyre, 


When Honour crown'd, by thy poetic hand, 
The far-fam'd Scholar of thy native land ! 


Learning ne'er ſaw, in all her numerous race, 


A ſon more worthy. of her fond embrace: 365 
Thy mind expanded to her empire's bound 5 

There every Science a firm ſtation found; 

There gay and grave, in rare aſſemblage, ſhone ; 

A wonder, equall'd by thy heart alone! 


Ver. 352. See NOTE XIX. 


For, 
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For, by enlighten'd Faith's preſiding care, 370 
The rival Virtues were all marſhall'd there. 
Worth ſo tranſcendent, Heaven with ſmiles ſurvey'd, 
And with the choiceſt of its gifts repaid; 
Gave thee a Partner of thy chequer'd fate, 


Pure as thy Genius, and as firmly great; 375 


With equal love, with equal courage warm, 
A kindred Spirit in a ſofter form: 
Thy dear Max1a ſhar' d thy captive hour, 


She brav d the vengeance of offended power; 


And, with the fondneſs of Admetus' wife, 380 


Reſtor d thy freedom at the riſk of life: 

Her days were guarded by the Powers above; 

And thy juſt lyre immortaliz'd her love. 

Ye peerleſs Couple | tho' with wrongs oppreſt, 

In virtue happy, and by union bleſt, 385 
From Fame's fond lips your blended praiſe ſhall flow, 
While Excellence can find a friend below ; 
While Love's chaſte fires thro' human boſoms roll > 
While Liberty and Truth delight the ſoul! 

Your names, applauded by the ſpacious earth, 390 


Still digaify the land that boaſts your birth ; 
3 Tho' 
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Tho' her tame Genius, Wealth's more willing ſlave, 
Soon loſt that mental fire, which Freedom pave, 
Whoſe brilliant flame in fickly languor dies, 


Where'er the damps of Avarice ariſe : 395 
Hence, tho' leſs free, yet true to Honour's aim, 


France is more opulent in letter'd fame. 

There, in the dignity of virtuous Pride, 
Thro' painful ſcenes of public ſervice try'd, 
And keenly conſcious of his Country's woes, 400 
The liberal ſpirit of Tnuaxus roſe : * G 
O'er Earth's wide ſtage a curious eye he caſt, 
And caught the living pageant as it paſt : 
With patriot care moſt eager to advance 
The rights of Nature, and the weal of France | 405 
His language noble, as his temper clear 
From Faction's rage, and Superſtition's fear 
In Wealth laborious ! amid Wrongs ſedate | 
His Virtue lovely, as his Genius great | 
Ting'd with ſome marks, that from his climate ſpring, 


He priz'd his Country, but ador'd his King; 411 


* Ver, 401. See NOTE XX. 
Yet 
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Yet with a zeal from laviſh awe refin'd, 


Shone the clear model of a Gallic mind. 


Thou friend of Science | *twas thy ſignal praiſe, 


A juſt memorial of her Sons to raiſe ; 41 5 
To blazon firſt, on Hiſt'ry's brighter leaf, 
The laurel'd Writer with the laurel'd Chief! 


But O] pure Spirit | what a fate was thine ! 


How Truth and Reaſon at thy wrongs repine ! 
How blame thy King, tho' rob'd in Honour's ray, 420 
Who left thy Fame to ſubtle Prieſts a prey, 
And tamely ſaw their murky wiles ol erwhelm 
Thy works, the light of his reviving realm! 
Tho' Pontiffs execrate, and Kings betray, 
Let not this fate your generous warmth allay, 42 5 
Ye kindred Worthies ! who ſtill dare to wield 
Reaſon's keen fred, and Toleration's ſhield, 
In climes where Perſecution's iron mace 
Is rais'd to maſſacre the human race |! 
The heart of Nature will your virtue feel, 430 
And her immortal voice reward your zeal :: 


Firſt in her praiſe her fearleſs. champions live, 
Crown'd with the nobleſt palms that carth can give, 


Firm 


oY 
Firm in this band, who to her aid advance, 
And high amid th' Hiſtoric ſons of France, 4.35 
Delighted Nature ſaw, with partial care, 
The lively vigour of the gay VoLTairs ; 
And fondly gave him, with Anacrton's fire, 
To throw the hand of Age acroſs the lyre: 
But mute that vary'd voice, which pleas'd ſo long! 440 
Th' Hiſtorian's tale is clos'd, the Poet's ſong ! 
Within the narrow tomb behold him lie, 
Who fill'd fo large a ſpace in Learning's eye! 
Thou Mind unweary'd ! thy long toils are o'er ; 
Cenſure and Praiſe can touch thy ear no more : 44 : 
Still let me breathe with juſt regret thy name, 
Lament thy foibles, and thy powers proclaim | 
On the wide ſea of Letters 'twas thy boaſt 
To croud each fail, and touch at every coaſt : 
From that rich deep how often haſt thou brought 450 
The pure and precious pearls of ſplendid Thought ! 
How didſt thou triumph on that ſubject-tide, 
Till Vanity's wild guſt, and ſtormy Pride, 
Drove thy ſtrong bark, in evil hour, to ſplit 
Upon the fatal rock of impious Wit ! 4565 


But 


( 49 J 
But be thy failings cover d by thy tomb 


And guardian laurels o'er thy aſhes bloom 


From the long annals of the world thy art, 

With chemic proceſs, drew the richer part; 

To Hiſt'ry gave a philoſophic air, 460 

And made the intereſt of mankind her care; 9 24 

Pleas'd her grave brow with garlands to adorn, 

And from the roſe of Knowledge ſtrip the thorn. 
Thy lively Eloquence, in proſe, in verſe, 

Still keenly bright, and elegantly terſe,  ', 465 

Flames with bold ſpirit ; yet is idly raſh : T1 

Thy promis'd light is oft a dazzling flaſh; 

Thy Wiſdom verges to ſarcaſtic ſport, 

Satire thy joy ! and ridicule thy fort 

But the gay Genius of the Gallic ſoil, 470 

Shrinking from ſolemn taſks of ſerious toil, 

Thro' every ſcene his playful air maintains, 

And in the light Memoir unrival'd reigns. 

Thy Wits, O France | (as een thy Critics own) * 

Support not Hiſtory's majeſtic tone 475 


* Ver. 474 See NOTE XXI. 


H They, 
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They, like thy Soldiers, want, in feats of length, 
The perſevering ſoul of Britiſh ſtrength. | netbieug PA 
Hail to thee, Britain ! bail ! delightful land 1 

I ſpring with filial joy to reach thy ſtrand by 
And thou! bleſt nouriſher of Souls, ſublime 


As. e' er immortaliz'd their native clime, 


Rich in Poetic treaſures, yet excuſe 
The trivial offering of an humble Muſe, 
Who pants to add, with fears by love o'ercome, 


Her mite of Glory to thy countleſs ſum | 
With vary'd colours, of the richeſt die, 
Fame's brilliant banners o'er thy Offspring fly : 

In native Vigour bold, by Freedom led, 

No path of Honour have they fail'd to tread > 

But: while they wiſely plan, and bravely dare, 490 


485 


Their own atchievements are their lateſt care. 

Tho' Campen, rich in Learning's various ſtore, 

Sought in Tradition's mine Truth's genuine ore, 

The waſte of Hiſt' ry lay in lifeleſs ſhade, N 
Tho RawLzicn's piercing eye that world ſurvey'd. 495 
Tho' mightier Names there caſt a caſual glance, 


They ſcem'd to ſaunter round the field by chance, 
Til: 
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Till CraAEN DON aroſe, and in the hour 

When civil Diſcord wak'd each mental Power, 
With brave deſire to reach this diſtant Goal, 
Strain'd all the vigour of his manly ſoul. 

Nor Truth, nor Freedom's injur'd Powers, allow 
A wreath unſpotted to his haughty brow : 
Friendſhip's firm ſpirit ſtill his fame exalts, 
With ſweet atonement for his leſſer faults. 

His Pomp of Phraſe, his Period of a mile, 

And all the maze of his bewilder'd Style, y 
Illum'd by Warmth of Heart, no more offexd : 


What cannot Taſte forgive, in Fal KLANp's friend? 


Nor flow his praiſes from this fingle ſource ; 


One province of his art diſplays his force : 
His Portraits boaſt, with features ſtrongly like, 
The ſoft preciſion of the clear VANDYRE: 


Tho), like the Painter, his faint talents yield, 
And ſink embarraſs'd in the Epic field. 
Yet ſhall his labours long adorn our Iſle, 
Like the proud glories of ſome Gothic pile: 
They, tho' conſtructed by a Bigot's hand, 
Nor nicely finiſh'd, nor correctly plan'd, 

| H 2 
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303 


510 


515 
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With ſolemn Majeſty, and pious Gloom, 520 
An awful influence o'er the mind aſſume; 

And from the alien eyes of every Sect 

Attract obſervance, and command reſpect. 


In following years, when thy great name, Nassau! 
Stampt the bleſt deed of Liberty and Law; 525 


When clear, and guiltleſs of Oppreſſion's rage, 

There roſe in Britain an Auguſtan age, 

And cluſter'd Wits, by emulation bright, 

Diffus'd o'er Anna's reign their mental light; 

That Conſtellgtion ſeem'd, tho* ſtrong its flame, 530 
To want the ſplendor of Hiſtoric fame: 

Yet BuznzT's page may laſting glory hope, 

Howe'er inſulted by the ſpleen of Pore. 

Tho” his rough Language haſte and warmth denote, 
With ardent Honeſty of Soul he wrote; | £35 


Tho” critic cenſures on his work may ſhower, 
Like Faith, his Freedom has a ſaving power. 

Nor ſhalt thou want, Ravix | thy well-carn'd praiſe ; 
The ſage PoLyzius thou of modern days | 
Thy Sword, thy Pen, have both thy name endear'd ; 540 
This join'd our Arms, and that our Story clear'd : 


Thy 
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Thy foreign hand diſcharg'd th' Hiſtorian's truſt, 
Unfway'd by Party; and to Freedom juſt. | 


Ta letter'd Fame we-own thy fair pretence, 


From patient Labour, and from candid Senſe. 
Yet Public Favour, ever hard to fix, 

Flew from thy, page, as heavy and prolix. 
For ſoon, emerging from the Sophiſts' ſchool, 
With Spirit eager, yet with Judgment cool, 
With ſubtle {kill to ſteal upon applauſe, 

And give falſe vigour to the weaker cauſe ; 
To paint a ſpecious ſcene with niceſt art, 
Retouch the whole, and varniſh every part ; 
Graceful in Style, in Argument acute; 


Maſter of every trick in keen Diſpute ! 


With theſe ſtrong powers to form a winning tale, 


And hide Deceit in Moderation's veil, 

High on the pinacle of Faſhion: plac'd, 

Hume ſhone the idol of Hiſtoric Taſte; 

Already, pierc'd by Freedom's ſearching rays, 
The waxen fabric of his fame decays.— 

Think not, keen Spirit ! that theſe hands preſume 
To tear each leaf of laurel from thy tomb! 


545 


550- 


555 


560 


Theſe 
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Theſe hands | which, if a heart of human frame 
Could ſtoop to harbour that ungenerous aim, 565 


Would ſhield thy Grave, and give, with guardian care, 


Each type of Eloquence to flouriſh there | 
But Public Love commands the painful taſk, 

From the pretended Sage to ftrip the maſk, 

When his falſe tongue, averſe to Freedom's cauſe, . 570 
Profanes the ſpirit of her antient laws. 
As Aſia's ſoothing opiate Drugs, by ſtealth, 

Shake every ſlacken'd nerve, and ſap the health; 

Thy Writings thus, with noxious charms refin'd, 
Seeming to ſoothe its ills, unnerve the Mind. 575 
While the keen cunning of thy hand pretends 

To ſtrike alone at Party's abje& ends, 

Our hearts more free from Faction's Weeds we feel, 

But they have loſt the Flower of Patriot Zeal. 

Wild as thy feeble Metaphyſic page, 580 
Thy Hiſt'ry rambles into Sceptic rage; 


Whoſe giddy and fantaſtic dreams abuſe 


A HawmeDeNn's Virtue, and a SHAKEsSPEAR's Mule. 


With purer Spirit, free from Party ftrife, 
To ſoothe his evening hour of honour'd life, 585 
3 See 


i 


See candid LyTTELTON at length unfold 

The deeds of Liberty in days of old ! 

Fond of the theme, and narrative with age, 

He winds the lengthen'd tale thro* many a page ; 

But there the beams of Patriot Virtue ſhine ; 590 
There Truth and Freedom ſanctify the line, 

And laurels, due to Civil Wiſdom, ſhield 

This noble Neſtor of th' Hiſtoric field. 

The living Names, who there diſplay their power, 
And give its glory to the preſent hour, 595 
E paſs with mute regard; in fear to fail, 

Weighing their worth in a ſuſpected ſcale : 

Thy right, Poſterity ! I ſacred hold, 

To fix the ftamp on literary Gold ; 

Blcſt | if this lighter Ore, which I prepare 6c0- 


For thy ſupreme Aſſay, with anxious care, 
Thy current ſanction unimpeach'd enjoy, 
As only tin&ur'd with a light alloy 


END OF THE SECOND EPISTLE. 
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THE THIR D. 


Ventum eſt ad partem operis deſtinati longe graviſſimam = - - nunc 
quoque, licet major quam unquam moles premat, tamen proſpi- 
cienti finem mihi conſtitutum eſt vel deficere potius, quam deſ- 


perare = - - - noſtra temeritas etiam mores ei conabitur dare, et 


aſſignabit officia. QuiNnTI1L. Lib. xii, 
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OF THE THIRD EPISTLE. 


22 
: 


The ſources of the chief deſecri in Hiſtory Vanity, national 
and private Flattery, and her various art — Party- 
ſpirit, Superflition,, and falſe Philoſophy. — Character 
of the accompliſh'd Hiſtorian. —The Laws of Hiſtory — 
Style— Importance of the ſubjeci Failure of KNnoLLES: 
from a ſubjett ill choſen—Danger of dwelling on the 
diſtant and minute parts of a ſubject really intereſting — 
Failure of MitTon in this particular.—The worſt defect 
of an Hiſtorian, a ſyſtem of Tyranny —TInftance inBrany.— 

Want of a General Hiſtory of England : Wiſh for its accom- 

pliſhment.—U ſe and Delight of other Hiſtories —of Rome. 

Labour of the Hiforian—Cavils againſt him. —Concern 

for Ginzox's irreligious ſpirit—The idle cenſure of his 

faſhion for Fame—Defence of that paſſion, —Conclufion. 


| 


E PI S T L E III. 


AY thou 1 whoſe eye has, like the Lynx's beam, 


8 


Say, from what ſource the various Poiſons glide, 
That darken Hiſtory's diſcolour'd tide; 
Whoſe purer waters to the mind diſpenſe 


The wealth of Virtue, and the fruits of Senſe! 


Pierc'd the deep windings of this mazy ſtream, 


Theſe Poiſons flow, collective and apart, 
From Public Vanity, and Private Art. 
At firſt Deluſion built her ſafe retreat 
On the broad baſe of National Conceit: 
Nations, like Men, in Flattery confide, 
The ſlaves of Fancy, and the dupes of Pride. 
Each petty region of the peopled earth, 
Howe er debas'd by intellectual dearth, 

| | 12 
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Still proudly boaſted of her claims to ſhare 15 


The richeſt portion of celeſtial care: 

For her ſhe ſaw the rival Gods engage, 

And Heaven convuls'd with elemental rage, 

To her the thunder's roar, the lightning's fire, 

Confirm'd their favour, or denounc'd their ire. 20 
To ſeize this foible, daring Hiſt'ry threw 

Iilufve terrors o'er each ſcene ſhe drew; 

Nor would her ſpirit, 'in the heat of youth, 

Watch, with a Veſtal's care, the lamp of Truth; | 

But, wildly mounting in a Witch's form, 235 


Her voice delighted to condenſe the ſtorm ; 

With ſhowers of blood th' aſtoniſh'd earth to drench, 
The frame of Nature fram its baſe to wrench ; 

In Horror's veil involve her plain events, 


And ſhake th' affrighted world with dire portents. ® 30 


Still ſofter arts her ſubtle ſpirit try'd, 
To win the eaſy faith of Public Pride: 
She told what Powers, in times of early date, 


Gave conſecration to the infant State ; 


® Ver. 20. See NOTE I, 


19 
Mark'd the bleſt ſpot by ſacred Founders trod, 


And all th' atchievements of the guardian God. 
Thus while, like Fame, ſhe reſts upon the land, 
Her figure grows; her magic limbs expand; 
Her tow'ring head, to high Olympus toſt, 
Pierces the ſky, and in that blaze is loſt. 

Yet bold Philoſophy at length deſtroy'd 
The brilliant phantoms of th' Hiſtoric void ; 
Her ſcrutinizing eye, whoſe ſearch ſevere 
Rivals the preſſure of Ithuriel's ſpear, 
Permits no fraudful ſemblance to eſcape, 
But turns each Marvel to its real ſhape. 
The blazing meteors fall from Hiſt'ry's ſphere ; 
Her darling Demi-gods no more appear; 
No more the Nations, with heroic joy, 


Boaſt their deſcent from Heaven-deſcended Troy : 


On FRANCO now the Gallic page is mute,“ 
And Britiſh Story drops the name of Bzurse. 
What other failings from this fountain flow'd, 


Ill-meaſur'd fame on martial feats beſtow'd, 


* Ver. 51, See NOTE II. 
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Still proudly boaſted of her claims to ſhare 
The richeſt portion of celeſtial care: 
For her ſhe ſaw the rival Gods engage, 
And Heaven convuls'd with elemental rage. 
To her the thunder's roar, the lightning's fire, 
Confirm'd their favour, or denounc'd their ire. 
To ſeize this foible, daring Hiſt'ry threw 
Illuſive terrors o'er each ſcene ſhe drew; 


Nor would her ſpirit, in the heat of youth, 


Watch, with a Veſtal's care, the lamp of Truth ; | 


But, wildly mounting in a Witch's form, 


Her voice delighted to condenſe the ſtorm ; 


7 


25 


With ſhowers of blood th' aſtoniſh'd earth to drench, 


The frame of Nature from its baſe to wrench ; 


In Horror's veil involve her plain events, 


And ſhake th' affrighted world with dire portents. 30 


Still ſofter arts her ſubtle ſpirit try'd, 
To win the eaſy faith of Public Pride : 
She told what Powers, in times of early date, 


Gave conſecration to the infant State; 


® Ver. 20. . See NOTE IJ. 


er 
Mark'd the bleſt fpot by ſacred Founders trod, 


And all th' atchievements of the guardian God. 


Thus while, like Fame, ſhe reſts upon the land, 
Her figure grows; her magic limbs expand; 
Her tow'ring head, to high Olympus toſt, 
Pierces the ſky, and in that blaze is loſt. 

Yet bold Philoſophy at length deſtroy' d 
The brilliant phantoms of th' Hiſtoric void ; 
Her ſcrutinizing eye, whoſe ſearch ſevere 
Rivals the preſſure of Ithuriel's ſpear, 

Permits no fraudful ſemblance to eſcape, 

But turns each Marvel to its real ſhape. 

The blazing meteors fall from Hiſt'ry's ſphere ; 
Her darling Demi-gods no more appear; 

No more the Nations, with heroic joy, 


Boaſt their deſcent from Heaven-deſcended Troy : 


On Francio now the Gallic page is mute, 
And Britiſh Story drops the name of Bzure. 
What other failings from this fountain flow'd, 


Ill-meaſur'd fame on martial feats beſtow'd, 


* Ver. 31. See NOTE II. 


45 


50 


And 
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And heaps, cnlarg'd to mountains of the ſlain, 35 
The miracles of valour, ſtill remain. 


But of all faults, that injur d Truth may blame, 
Thoſe proud miſtakes the firſt indulgence claim, 


Where Public Zeal the ardent Pen betrays, 
And Patriot Paſſions ſwell the partial praiſe. 50 


Ev'n private Vanity may pardon find, 
When built on Worth, and with Inſtruction Join'd : 


In Britiſh Annalifts more rarely found, 
This venial foible ſprings on foreign ground ; 


Tis theirs, who ſcribble near the Seine or Loire, 


65 


Thoſe lively Heroes of the light Memoir ! 


Defects more hateful to ingenuous eyes, 


In Adulation's ſervile arts ariſe : 
Mean Child of Int'reſt ! as her Parent baſe |! 


Her charms Deformity | her wealth Diſgrace | 70 
Dimm'd by her breath, the light of Learning fades ; 


Her breath the wiſeſt of mankind degrades, 
And Bacox's ſelf, for mental glory born,“ | 


Meets, as her ſlave, our pity, or our ſcorn. 


Ver. 73. See NOTE III. 


Unhappy 
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Unhappy Genius ! in whoſe wond'rous mind 75 
The ſordid Reptile and the Seraph join'd ; 
Now traverſing the world on Wiſdom's wings, 
Now baſely crouching to the laſt of Kings: 
Thy fault, which Freedom with regret ſurveys, 
This uſeful Truth, in ſtrongeſt light, diſplays ; 80 
That not ſufficient are thoſe ſhining parts, 
Which ſhed new radiance o'er concenter'd arts; 
To reach with glory the Hiſtoric goal 
Demands a firm, an independent ſoul, 


An eagle- eye, that with undazzled gaze 88 
Can look on Majeſty's meridian blaze. | 


But Adulation, in the worſt of times, 

Throws her broad mantle o'er imperial crimes ; 

In Hiſt'ry's field, her abject toils delight 

To ſhut the ſcenes of Nature from our ſight, 99 
Each human Virtue in one mals to fling, 

And of that mountain make the ſtatue of a King. 
Vet oft her labours, lighted or abhorr'd, 


Receive 1n preſent ſcorn their juſt reward ; 


Ver. 92. See NOTE IV. 


9 Scorn 
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Scorn from that Idol, at whoſe feet ſhe lays 
The ſordid offering of her venal praiſe. 


95 


As crown'd with Indian laurels, nobly won, * 
His conqueſt ended, Philip's warlike Son 
Sail'd down th' Hydaſpes in a voyage of ſport, 
The chief Hiſtorian of his ſumptuous court 100 
Read his deſcription of the ſingle fight, 
Where Porus yielded to young Ammon's. might; 


And, like a Scribe in courtly arts adroit, 

Moſt largely magnify'd his Lord's exploit: 

Tho' ever on the ſtretch to Glory's goal, _ 
Fame the firſt paſſion of his fiery ſoul ! 


Fierce from his ſeat the indignant Hero ſprung, 
And o'er the veſſel's fide the volume flung ; 
Then, as he ſaw the fawning Scribler ſhrink, 


Thus ſhould the Author with his Writing fink, 110 
* Who ſtifles Truth in Flattery's diſguiſe, 
And buries honeſt Fame beneath a load of Lies. 


But modern Princes, having leſs to loſe, 


Rarely theſe inſults on their name accuſe: 


* Ver. 97. See NOTE V. 
In 
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In Dedications quietly inurn'd, * 


They take more lying Praiſe than Ammon ſpurn'd; 


And Learning's pliant Sons, to flattery prone, 
Bend with ſuch blind obeiſance to the throne, 


The baſeſt King that ever curſt the earth, 


Finds many a witneſs to atteſt his worth : - 
Tho' dead, till flatter'd by ſome abject ſlave, 
He ſpreads contagious poiſon from his grave, 


While ſordid hopes th' Hiſtorian's hand entice 
To varniſh ev'n the tomb of Royal Vice. 


Tho' Nature wept with deſolated Spain, 
In tears of blood, the ſecond Philip's reign ; 
Tho' ſuch deep fins deform'd his ſullen mind, 


As merit execration from mankind : 


A mighty empire by his crimes undone ; 


A people maſlacred ; a murder'd ſon : 


Tho' Heaven's diſpleaſure ſtopt his parting breath, 
To bear long loathſome pangs of hideous death ; 


Flattery can ſtill the Ruffian's praiſe repeat, 
And call this Waſter of the earth diſcreet : 


, * Ver. 115, See NOTE VI. 
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Still can HERRERA, mourning o'er his urn, 135 


His dying pangs to bliſsful rapture turn, 


And paint the King, from earth by curſes driven, 


A Saint, accepted by approving Heaven! 
But arts of deeper guile, and baſer wrong, 
To Adulatiof's ſubtle Scribes belong: 


They oft, their preſent idols to exalt, 


Profanely burſt the conſecrated vault ; 

Steal from the buried Chief bright Honour's plume, 
Or ſtain with Slander's gall the Stateſman's tomb : 
Stay, ſacrilegious ſlaves! with reverence tread 


O'er the bleſt aſhes of the worthy dead! 


Sec ! where, uninjur'd by the charnel's damp, 


145 


The Veſtal, Virtue, with undying lamp, 

Fond of her toil, and jealous of her truſt, 

Sits the keen Guardian of their ſacred duſt, 150 
And thus indignant, from the depth of earth, 

Checks your vile aim, and vindicates their worth: 
Hence ye] who buried excellence belied, 


To footh the ſordid ſpleen of living Pride; 


* Ver, 135, See NOTE VII, 


6 Gol 
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„Go! gild with Adulation's feeble ray 155 
« Th' imperial pageant of your paſſing day! 
Nor hope to ſtain, on baſe Detraction's ſcroll, 


«« A Turrx's morals, or a StpxzEr's ſoul '— * 


Juſt Nature will abhor, and Virtue ſcorn, 


That Pen, tho' eloquence its page adorn, 


Which, brib'd by Intereſt, or from vain pretence 
To ſubtler Wit, and deep-diſcerning Senſe, 
Would blot the praiſe on public toils beſtow'd, 
And Patriot paſſions, as a jeſt, explode. 
Leſs abject failings ſpring from Party-rage, 165 
The peſt moſt frequent in th' Hiſtoric page; 


That common jaundice of the turbid brain, 


Which leaves the heart unconſcious of a ſtain, 

Yet ſuffers not the clouded mind to view 

Or men, or actions, in their native hue : 170 
For Party mingles, in her feverith dreams, 

Credulity and Doubt's moſt wild extremes : 

She gazes thro' a glaſs, whoſe different ends 


Reduce her foes, and magnify her friends: 


* Ver, 158. See NOTE VIII. 


K 2 Deluſion 


[ 68 J 


Deluſion ever on her ſpirit dwells ; 


And to the worſt exceſs its fury ſwells, 
When Superſtition's raging paſſions roll 
Their ſavage frenzy thro' the Bigot's ſoul. * 

Nor leſs the blemiſh, tho' of different kind,“ 
From falſe Philoſophy's conceits refin'd | 
Her ſubtle influence, on Hiſtory ſhed, 
Strikes the fine nerve of Admiration dead,. 
(That nerve deſpis'd by ſceptic ſons of earth, 
Yet till a vital ſpring of human worth.) 
This artful juggler, with a ſkill ſo nice, 
Shifts the light forms of Virtue and of Vice, 
That, ere they wake abhorrence or delight, 
Behold ! they both are vaniſh'd from the fight ; 
And Nature's warm affections thus deſtroy'd, 
Leave in the puzzled mind a lifeleſs void. 


Far other views the liberal Genius fire, 


Whole toils to pure Hiſtoric praiſe aſpire ; 
Nor Moderation's dupe, nor Faction's brave, 


Nor Guilt's apologiſt, nor Flattery's ſlave : 


Ver. 179. See NOTE IX. 


175 


180 


18 5 


190 


Wiſe, 


| 69 J 


Wiſe, but not cunning ; temperate, not cold; 195 


Servant of Truth, and in that ſervice bold; 

Free from all biaſs, ſave that juſt controul 

By which mild Nature ſways the manly ſoul, 

And Reaſon's philanthropic ſpirit draws 

To Virtue's intereſt, and Freedom's cauſe ; 200 
Thoſe great ennoblers of the human name, 

Pure fprings of Power, of Happineſs, and Fame ! 


To teach their influence, and ſpread their ſway, 
The juſt Hiſtorian winds his toilſome way 3 


From filent darkneſs, creeping o'er the earth, 205 
Redeems the ſinking trace of uſeful worth; 

In Vice's boſom marks the latent thorn, 

And brands that public peſt with public ſcorn. 

A lively teacher in a moral ſchool! 

In that great office ſteady, clear, and cool! 210 
Pleas'd to promote the welfare of mankind, 

And by informing meliorate the mind! 

Such the bright taſk committed to his care ! 


Boundleſs its uſe ; but its completion rare. 


Critics have ſaid © Tho' high th' Hiſtorian's charge, 215 


His Laws are ſimple tho' his Province large; 
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[ 79.) 
Two obvious rules enſure his full ſucceſs 


To ſpeak no Falſehood ; and no Truth d 28 


Art muſt to other * a luſtre lend, 


But Hiſtory pleaſes, howſoe er it's penn d. 
Perchance in ruder periods; but in thoſe, 

Where all the luxury of Learning flows, 

To Truth's plain fare no palate will ſubmit, 

Each reader grows an Epicure in Wit; 

And Knowledge muſt his nicer taſte beguile 

With all the poignant charms of Attic ſtyle. 

The curious Scholar, in his judgment choice, 

Expects no common Notes from Hiſtory's voice; 

But all the tones, that all the paſſions ſuit, 

From the bold Trumpet to the tender Lute : 

Yet if thro' Muſic's ſcale her voice ſhould range, 

Now high, now low, with many a pleaſing change, 

Grace mult thro' every variation glide, 

In every movement Majeſty prefide : 

With eaſe not careleſs, tho' correct not cold; 


Soft without languor, without harſhneſs bold. 


Ver. 218, See NOTE X. 


220 


225 


230 


235 


E 
Tho' Affectation can all works debaſe, 
In Language, as in Life, the bane of Grace ! 


Regarded ever with a ſcornful ſmile, 
She moſt is cenſur'd in th' Hiſtoric ſtyle : 240 
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Yet her infinuating power is ſuch, 
Not ev'n the Greeks eſcap'd her baleful touch ; 


Hence the fictitious Speech, and long Harangue, 
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Too oft, like weights, on ancient Story hang. 
Leſs fond of labour, modern Pens deviſe 245 1 
Affected beauties of inferior ſize: | 1 
They in a narrower compaſs boldly ſtrike 

'The fancied Portrait, with no feature like 1 
And Nature's ſimple colouring vainly quit, 1 


To boaſt the brilliant glare of fading Wit. 250 


— 


Thoſe works alone may that bleſt fate expect 
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To live thro' time, unconſcious of neglect, 
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That catch, in ſpringing from no ſordid ſource, 
The eaſe of Nature, and of Truth the force. 
But not ev'n Truth, with bright Expreſſion grac'd, 255 
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Nor all Deſcription's powers, in lucid order plac'd, 


Not even theſe a fond regard engage, | 
Or bind attention to th' Hiſtoric page, il 
9 5 [i 
1 


72 3 
If diftant tribes conpole th' ill-choſen Theme, 


Whoſe ſavage virtues wake no warm eſteem ; 260 
Where Faith and Valour ſpring from Honour's grave, 
Only to form th' Aſſaſſin and the Slave. 
From Turkiſh tyrants, Rain'd- with ſervile gore, 
Enquiry turns ; and Learning's fighs deplore, 7 
While o'er his name Neglect's cold ſhadow rolls, 265 
A waſte of Genius in the toil of KnotLss, ® | 
There are, we own, whoſe magic power is ſuch, 
Their hands embelliſh whatſoe'er they touch : 
Their bright Moſaic ſo enchants our eyes, 
By nice Arrangement, and contraſted Dies, 270 
What mean materials in the texture lurk, 
Serye but to raiſe the wonder of the work. 
Yet from th' Hiſtorian (as ſuch power is rare) 
The choice of Matter claims no trifling care. 

Tis not alone collected Wealth's diſplay, 275 
Nor the proud fabric of extended Sway, 


That mark (tho' both the eye of Wonder fill) 
The happy Subject for Hiſtoric {kill : 


Ver. 266. See NOTE XI. 


Wherever 


Wa 


Wherever Nature, tho' in narrow ſpace, 
Foſters, by Freedom's aid, a liberal race; 
Sees Virtue ſave them from Oppreſſion's den, 
And cries with exultation, ** Theſe are Men; 
Tho' in Bœotia or Batavia born, 
Their deeds the Story of the World adorn. 

The Subject fix d, with force and beauty fraught, 285 
Juſt Diſpoſition claims yet deeper thought; 
To caſt enlivening Order's lucid grace | 
O'er all the crouded fields of Time and Space; | | 
To ſhew each wheel of Power in all its force, 9 
And trace the ſtreams of Action from their ſource; 290 | 
To catch, with ſpirit and preciſion join'd, | 1 
The varying features of the human Mind; | 
The Grace, .the Strength, that Nature's children draw | 
From Arts, from Science, Policy, and Law; | | | 
Opinion's faſhion, Wiſdom's firmer plan, 295 1 
And all that marks the character of Man. 
Of all the parts, that Hiſtory's volume fill, „ 4:1 
The juſt Digreſſion claims the niceſt ſkill ; of A 
As the ſwift Hero, in the Olympic race, 8 | 


| 
Ran with leſs toil along the open ſpace; 300 
L But [ 
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But round the Goal to form the nartov eutb en 
Calrd forth his uttnoſt ſtrength from every here. 

The Subjects various powers let Study tell! 
And teach th” Hiſtotian on what points to dwelt! ' 
How in due ſhades to fink each meaner part. 
And pour on nobler forms the radiance of his art f 
Tho' Patriot Love the curious ſpirit fires 
With thirſt to hear th* atehievements of his Sires ; 
And Britiſh ſtory wins the Britiſh mind 
With all the charms that fond attention bind; 310 
Its early periods, barbarous and remote, 32 
Pleaſe not, tho drawn by Pens of nobleſt note: 
O' er thoſe rude ſcenes Confuſion's ſhadows dwell, 
Beyond the power of Genius to difpell ; 

Miſts which ev'n MitTon's ſplendid mind enſhroud; 
Loſt in the darkneſs of the Saxon cloud * 316 
Neglect alone repays their flight offence; 

Whoſe wand' ring wearies our bewilder'd ſenſe: 
But juſt Abhorrence brands his guilty name, 
Who dares to vilify his Country's fame ; | 320 
With Slander's rage the pen of Hiſtory graſp, 
And pour from thence the poiſon of the Aſp; 
3 The. 


II 


The murd'rous falſehood, ſtifling Honour's breath! 


The flaviſh tenet, Public Virtue's death { 
With all that undermines a Nation's health, 
And robs the People of their richeſt wealth! 
Ye tools of Tyranny ! whoſe ſervile guile 
Would thus pollute the records of our iſle, 
Behold your Leader curſt with public hate, 
And read your juſt reward in Bzavr's fate! 

O ſacred Liberty | ſhall Faction's train 
Pervert the reverend archives of thy reign ? 
Shall ſlaves traduce the blood thy votaries ſpilt, 
Blaſpheming Glory with the name of Guilt ? 
And ſhall no Son of thine their wiles o'erwhelm, 
And clear the ſtory of thy injur'd realm ? 
To this bright taſk ſome Britiſh ſpirit raiſe, 
With powers ſurpaſſing ev'n a Livy's praile ! 


Thro' this long wilderneſs his march inſpire, 


And make thy temperate flame his leading fire! 


Teach his keen eye, and comprehenfive ſoul, 


* Ver. 330, See NOTE XII. 


L 2 


To pierce each darker part, and graſp the whole ! 


325 


330 


335 


340 


Let 


— 2 rn. ot ot 3 
42 


ty 
Let Truth's undoubted fignet ſeal his page, 
And Glory guard the work from age to age! 


That Britiſh. minds from this pure fource may draw 34: 
Senſe of thy Rights, and paſſion for thy Law, 


Wiſdom to prize, and Honour, that aſpires 


To reach that virtue which adorn'd our Sires | | 


But not alone our native land attracts ; 


Far different Nations boaſt their ſplendid facts: 


In ancient Story the rich fruits unite 

Of civil Wiſdom and ſublime Delight : 

At Rome's proud name Attention's ſpirits riſe, 
Rome, the firſt idol of our infant eyes 

Uſe and Importance mark the vaſt deſign, 
Clearly to trace her periods of Decline. 

Yet here, O G1zzon | what long toils enſue ? 


How winds the labyrinth ? how fails the clue ? 


Tho' rude materials Time's deep: trenches fill, 
A radiant ſtructure riſes from thy ſkilt; 


Whoſe ſplendor, ſpringing from a dreary waſte, 


Enchants the wondering eye of Public Taſte. 
Thus to the ancient traveller, whoſe way. 


Acroſs the hideous fands of Syria lay, 


358 


355 


360 


The 


The Deſart blaz'd with ſudden glory bright; 

And rich Palmyra ruſh'd upon his fight. | | 
But O ! what foes beſet each honour'd Name, 

Advancing in the path of letter d fame | 

To ſtop thy progreſs, and inſult thy pen, 4 


[ * 1 


Fhe fierce Polemic iſſues from his den. 


Think not my Verſe means blindly to engage 


In raſh defence of thy profaner page! 


Tho! keen her ſpirit, her attachment fond, 

Baſe ſervice cannot ſuit with Friendſhip's bond ; 
Too firm from Duty's facred path to turn, 

She breathes an honeſt ſigh of deep concern, 


And pities Genius, when his wild career 


Gives Faith a wound, or Innocence a fear. 


Humility herſelf, divinely mild, 


Sublime Religion's meek and modeſt child, 
Like the dumb Son of Crozsvs, in the ſtrife, “ 
Where Force aſſail d his Father's ſacred life, 


Breaks filence, and; with filial duty warm, 
Bids thee revere her Parent's hallow'd form 


"4 bu 4 


® Ver, . 
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See. NO TE XIII. 
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380 
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Far other ſounds the ear of Learning . 100 
From proud Theology's contentious 8so nn 


Leſs eager to correct, than to revile, 


Rage in his voice | and Rancour in his ſtyle | 

His idle ſcoffs with coarſe reproof deride 
Thy generous thirſt of Praiſe, and liberal Pride ; | 
Since thy frank fpirit dares that wiſh avow, _ 
Which Nature owns, and Wiſdom muſt allow! _ 

The noble Inſtinct, Love of laſting Fame, + 

Was wiſcly planted in the human frame: 

From hence the brighteſt rays. of Hiftory flow; 395 
To this their Vigour and their Uſe they owe. | 


Nor ſcorns fair Virtue this untainted ſource, 
From hence ſhe often-draws her lovely force: 
For Heaven this paſſion with our life combin'd, 
Which, like a central power, impels the languid mind. 400 
When, clear frum Enyvy's cloud, that general peſt! 
It burns moſt brightly in the Author's breaſt, 

Its ſoothing hopes his variqus pains beguile, 

And give to Learning's face her ſweeteſt ſmile : 


* Ver. 387. See NOTE XIV, 
+ Ver. 393- See NOTE' XV. 


What 


1 


What joy, to think his Genius may create 


Ex. ſtence far beyond the common date 

His Wealth of Mind to lateſt ages give, 

And in Futurity's affection live ! 

From unborn beauty, ſtill to Fancy dear, 

Draw with ſoft magic the delightful tear ; 

Or thro” the boſom of far diſtant Youth, 

Spread the warm glow of Liberty and Truth | 
O G1zzox ! by thy frank ambition taught, 


Let me like thee maintain th enlivening thought, 


That, from Oblivion's killing cloud ſecure, 
My Hope may proſper and my Verſe endure : 
While thy bright Name, on Hiſtory's car ſublime, 


Rolls in juſt triumph o'er the field of Time, 


May I, unfaltering, thy long march attend, 


No flattering Slave | but an applauding Friend! 
Diſplay th' imperfect ſketch I fondly drew, 

Of that wide province, where thy laurels grew; 
And, honour'd with a wreath of humbler bays, 
Join the loud Pæan of thy laſting praiſe ! 


NOTES 
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NOTE I. VERSE 4. 
＋ H' unſailing urns of Praiſe and Cen ſure Land.] 


Ai yap Te vibe naTaxeiarau Evi Ale 8er 
Aupav,: ca dh, d 'ETEpoc: Ie EM 


Two urns by Jove's high throne have ever ſtood, 
The ſource of evil one, and one of good. 


Poee's Iliad xxiv. v. 663. 


NOTE II. VeRss 55. 


Yet one excelling Greek, &c.] Dionyſius of Halicarnafſus, the 
celebrated hiſtorian and critic of the Auguſtan age, who ſettled in 
Italy, as he himſelf informs us, on the cloſe of the civil war. He 
has addreſſed a little treatiſe, containing a critique on the elder 
hiſtorians, to his friend Cnæus Pompeius, whom the French*cri- 
tics ſuppoſe to be Pompey the Great; but Reiſke, the laſt editor 

M '2 ''30f 


74 NOTES TO THE 
of Dionyfius, has ſunk him into a petty Greek grammarian, ws 


client or freedman-of that illuſtrious Roman. 


In this treatiſe of Dionyſius, and in one ſtill longer, on 5 
character of Thucydides, there are ſome excellent hiſtorical pre- 
cepts, which Mr. Spelman has judiciouſly thrown together in the 
preface to his admirable tranſlation of the Roman Antiquities. — 
He introduces them by the following obſervation, which may 
ſerve perhaps to recommend. the ſubject of the preſent poem. — 
« So much has been ſaid, both by the antients and the moderns, in 
praiſe of the advantages reſulting from the ſtudy of Hiſtory, parti- 
cularly by Diodorus Siculas among the former, in the noble pre- 
face to his Hiſtorical Collections; and by the late Lord Bolingbroke, 
among the moderns, in his admirable letter on that ſubject; that I 
am aſtoniſhed no treatiſe has ever yet appearcd in any age, or any 
language, profeſſedly written to prefcribe rules for writing Hiſtory ;. 
a work allowed to be of the greateſt advantage of all others to 
mankind, the repoſitory of truth, fraught with leflons both of pub- 
lic and private virtue, and enforced by ſtronger motives than pre- 
cepts—by examples. Rules for Poetry and Rhetoric have been writ- 
ten by many authors, both antient and modern, as if delight and 
eloquence were of greater conſequence than inſtruction: however, 
Rhetoric was a part of Hiſtory, as treated by the antients ; not the 
principal part indeed, but ſubſervient to the principal.; and calcu- 
lated to apply the facts exhibited by the narration. I know it 
may be ſaid, that many antient hiſtories are ſtill preſerved, and. 
that theſe models are ſufficient guides for modern Hiſtorians, with- 
out particular rules: fo had the Greeks Poets of all denominations 
in their hands, and yet Ariſtotle thought it neceſſary to preſcribe 
particular rules to his countrymen for applying thoſe examples to 
every branch of Poetry: I wiſh he had done the ſame in Hiſtory ; 

if he had, it is very probable that his precepts would have rendered 
the beſt of our modern Hiſtories more perfect, and the worſt, leſs 
abominable. —Since the reſurrection of letters, the want of ſuch a 


guide has been complained of by many authors, and particularly 
9 by 


FIRST EPISTLE 85 


by Rapin, in the preface to his Hiſtory of England.“ —Spelman,. 
page 15. But this ingenious and learned writer ſpeaks a little too 
ſtrongly, in faymg no treatiſe has ever appeared in. any age or lan- 
| guage, containing rules for Hiſtory, There is one in Latin by the 
celebrated Voſſius, entitled Ars Hiſtorica; another by Hubertus 
Folieta, an elegant Eatin writer, of the 16th century, on whom 


Thuanus beſtows the higheſt commendation ; and Maſeardi, an 
Italian eritie, patroniſed by Cardinal Mazarine, has written alſo 
dell Arte Hiſtorica. The curious reader may find a fingular anec- 
dote relating to the publication of this work in Bayle, under the 
article Maſcardi.— But to return to. Dionyſius. In comparing He- 


rodotus and Thucydides, he cenſures the latter with a. degree of 
ſeverity unwarranted by truth and reaſon: indeed this ſeverity ap- 
peared ſo ſtriking to the learned Fabricius, that he ſeems to conſi- 
der it as a kind of proof, that the critical works of Dionyſius were 
compoſed in the haſty fervor of youth. They are however in gene- 
ral, to uſe the words of the ſame ingenious author, eximia & lectu 
digna; and a valuable critic of our own country, who reſembles 
Dionyſius in elegance of compoſition, and perhaps in ſeverity of. 
judgment, lias ſpoken. yet more warmly in their favour,-See 


Warton's Eſſay on Pope, zd edit. page 175. 


NOTE HI VERS R 67x: 


And Lucian ! thou, of Humour's ſons ſupreme J] The little treatiſe 
of Lucian How Hiſtory ſhould be written,” may be conſidered as 


one of the moſt valuable productions of that lively author; it. is 
not only written with great vivacity and wit,. but is entitled to the 


ſuperior praiſe of breathing moſt exalted ſentiments of liberty and 


virtue. There is a peculiar kind of ſublimity in his deſcription: 
of an accompliſhed Hiſtorian. 
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aννν,“ννν N SER ELERE* 1006 dπνiðτẽ.,  EVVHE AFRO, Ap re un 
OaTER r ATOVELAL MAELY: T decvrec“ Lever EY rec CN, ets RAN, 
aurcicugc, | AGAGINEUTEC, cu Ti rade, 1 rede  Goker ACyiLOmevc, RANG T1 
TET SANT Nun. 

It is a piece of juſtice due to our own actin to remark, that in 
the zd volume of the World, there is a ludicrous eſſay on Hiſtory 
by Mr. Cambridge, which is. written with all the ſpirit and all 
the humour of Lucian. 


£2 + 3 as; An £5 + + wh © 3 


And roſe a Xenophon in ſ*If-efteem.) Or dic ec Tic 83, ro ovyypaer* 
ua de OznudiTa, a Heco rei, xa EeveQuvres wav ETXAVTES. 


Luc1an. edit. Riollay, p. 6. 


NOTE V. VERsE 77. 


In Egypt once a dread tribunal flood.) This ſingular inſtitution, 
which is alluded to by many of our late authors, is related at large 
in the Firſt Book of Diodorus Siculus ; and as the paſſage is cu- 
rious, the following free tranſlation of it may afford entertainment 
to the Engliſh reader“ Thoſe who prepare to bury a relation, 
give notice of the day intended for the ceremony to the judges, 
and to all the friends of the deceaſed ; informing them, that the 
body will paſs over the lake of that diſtrict to which the dead be- 


longed : when, on the judges being aſſembled, to the number of 


more than forty, and ranging themſelves in a ſemicircle on the 
farther ſide of the lake, the veſſel is ſet afloat, which thoſe who 
ſuperintend the tuncral have prepared for this purpoſe, This veſſel 
is managed by a pilot, called in the Egyptian language Charon; and 
hence they ſay, that Orpheus, travelling in old times into Egypt, 
and ſeeing this ceremony, formed his fable of the infernal regions, 


10 . partly 
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partly from what he ſaw; and partly from invention. The veſſel 
being launched on the lake, before the cotfin which contains the 
body is put on board, the law permits all, who are fo inclined, to 
produce an accuſation againſt it.—If any one ſteps forth, and proves 


that the deceaſed has led an evil life, the judges pronounce ſentence, 
and the body is precluded from burial ; but if the accuſer is con- 
victed of injuſtice in his charge, he falls himſelf under a conſi- 


derable penalty. When no accuſer appears, or when the accuſer is 
proved to be an unfair one, the relations, who are aſſembled, 


change their expreſſions of ſorrow into encomiums on the dead: 
yet they do not, like the Greeks, ſpeak in honour of his family, 
becauſe they conſider all Egyptians as equally well-born ; but they 
ſet forth the education and manners of his youth, his piety and 
juſtice in maturer life, his moderation and every virtue by which 
he was diſtinguiſhed ; and they ſupplicate the infernal Deities to 
receive him as an aſſociate among the bleſt. The multitude join 
their acclamations of applauſe in this celebration of the dead, whom 
they conſider as going to paſs an eternity among the juſt below *. 
Such is the defcription which Diodorus gives of this funereal 
| Judicature, to which even the kings of Egypt were ſubject. The 
ſame author aſſerts, that many ſovereigns had been thus judicially 
deprived of the honours of burial by the indignation of their people : 
and that the terrors of ſuch a fate had a moſt falutary influence on 
the virtue of their kings. 

The Abbe Terraſſon has drawn a ſublime picture of this ſepul- 
chral proceſs, and indeed of many Egyptian Myiteries, in his very 
learned and ingenious romance, The Life of Sethos. 


NOTE VI. VERSE 115. 


The infant Mufe, ambitious at her birth, 
Roſe the young herald of heroic worth.) © Not only the ER 


* Diodor. Siculi Lib. i. Ts . ptaaorros arriba, &c. 
writers 
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writers give a concurrent teſtimony concerning the priority of 
hiſtorical Verſe to Proſe; but the records of all nations unite 
in confirming it. The oldeſt compoſitions among the Arabs are 
in Rythm or rude Verſe; and are often cited as proofs of the 
truth of their ſubſequent Hiſtory. The accounts we have of 
the Peruvian ſtory confirm the ſame fact; for Garcilaſſo tells us, 
that he compiled a part of his Commentaries from the antient 
ſongs of the country—Nay all the American tribes, who have any 
compoſitions, are found to eſtabliſh the ſame truth—Northern 
Europe contributes its ſhare of teſtimony : for there too we find 
the Scythian or Runic ſongs (many of them hiſtorical) to be the 
oldeſt compoſitions among theſe barbarous nations.” 

Browne's Diſſertation on Poetry, &c. Page 50. 


NOTE VII. VERSE 131. 


But in the center of thoſe vaſt abodes, 

IW hoſe mighty maſs the land of Egypt loadt.] This account of the 
Pyramids I have adopted from the very learned Mr. Bryant, part 
of hoſe ingenious obſervation upon them I ſhall here preſent to 
the reader. | 

One great purpoſe in all eminent and expenſive ſtructures is to 
pleaſe the ſtranger and traveller, and to win their admiration. This 
is effected ſometimes by a mixture of magnificence and beauty: 
at other times ſolely by immenſity and grandeur. The latter 
ſeems to have been the objec in the erecting of thoſe celebrated 
buildings in Egypt: and they certainly have anſwered the deſign, 
For not only the vaſtneſs of their ſtructure, and the area which they 
occupy, but the ages they have endured, and the very uncertainty 
of their hiſtory, which runs ſo far back into the depths of antiquity, 
produce altogether a wonderful veneration; to which buildings 
more exquiſite and embelliſhed are ſeldom entitled. Many have 
ſuppoſed, that they were deſigned for places of ſepulture : and it 
has becn affirmed by Herodotus, and other ancient writers. But 

they 


— 
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they ſpoke by gueſs: and I have ſhewn by many inſtances, how 
uſual it was for the Grecians to miſtake temples for tombs. If the 
chief Pyramid, were deſigned for a place of burial, what occaſion 
was there for a well, and for paſſages of communication which led 
to other buildings ? Near the Pyramids are apartments of a wonder- 
ful fabric, which extend in length one thouſand four hundred feet, 
and about thirty in depth. They have been cut out of the hard rock, 
and brought to a perpendicular by the artiſt's chizel ; and through 
dint of labour faſhioned as they now appear. They were undoubt- 
edly deſigned for the reception of priefts ; and conſequently were 
not appendages to a tomb, but to a temple of the Deity... ... | 
The prieſts of Egypt delighted in obſcurity; and they probably 
came by the ſubterraneous paſſages of the building to the dark 
chambers within ; where they performed their luſtrations, and other 
nocturnal rites. Many of the ancient temples in this country were 
caverns in the rock, enlarged by art, and cut out into numberleſs 
dreary apartments: for no nation upon earth was ſo addicted to 
gloom and melancholy as the Egyptians. 
BryanT's Analyſis, Vol. III. Page 529. 

The royal geographer Abulfeda ſeems to confirm the idea of this 
ingenious author; or at leaſt to have been equally perſuaded, 
that the Pyramids were not places of burial ; for, ſpeaking of them, 
in his deſcription of Egypt, he ſays : ©* ſunt autem, ut narratur, ſe- 
pulcra veterum: ohe vero quam narrantur multa, quorum non certa 


fdes !” ABUL. Egypt. Edit. Michaelis, Page 10. 


NOTE VIII. Vzexss 194- 


Of the fierce Omar, &c.] The number of volumes deſtroyed 
in the plunder of Alexandria is ſaid to have been ſo great, that al- 
though they were diſtributed to heat four thouſand baths in that 
city, it was fix months before they were conſumed. When a pe- 
tition was ſent to the Chaliph Omar for the preſervation of this 

N magnificent 
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magnificent library, he replied, in the true ſpirit of n « What 
is contained in theſe books you mention, is either agreeable to what 
is written in the book of God (meaning the Alcoran) or it is not: 
if it be, then the Alcoran is ſufficient without them : if bandes 
tis fit they ſhould be deſtroyed.” 

- _ OcxLzyY's Hiſtory of me Safran, Vol. I. Page 313. 


NOTE IX. VERSE 207. 


The 4 expands 1—Bebold th Hi Noric Sire !] Herodotus, to 
whom Cicero has given the honourable appellation of The Father 
of Hiſtory, was born in Halicarnaſſus, a city of Caria, four years 
before the invaſion of Xerxes, in the year 484 before Chriſt. The 
time and place of his death are uncertain; but his countryman 
Dionyſius informs us, that he lived to the beginning of the Pelo- 
ponneſian war; and Marcellinus, the Greek author who wrote a 
life of Thucydides, affirms there was a monument erected to theſe 
two great Hiſtorians in a burial-place belonging to the family of 
Miltiades. 

There is hardly any author, antient or modern, who has been 
more warmly commended, er more vehemently cenſured, than this 
eminent Hiſtorian. But even the ſevere Dionyſius declares, he is 
one of thoſe enchanting writers, whom you peruſe to the laſt ſyl- 
lable with pleaſure, and till wiſh for more. Plutarch himſelf, who 
has made the moſt violent attack on his veracity, allows him all 
the merit of beautiful compoſition. From the heavy charges 
brought againſt him by the antients, the famous Henry Stephens, 
and his learned friend Camerarius, have defended their favourite 
Hiſtorian with great ſpirit. But Herodotus has found a more for- 
midable antagoniſt in a learned and animated writer of our own 
times, to whom the public have been lately indebted for his having 
opened to them new mines of Oriental learning.—If the ingenious 
Mr. Richardſon could effeQually ſupport his Perſian ſyſtem, the 
Font Father of the Grecian ſtory muſt fink into a fabuliſt as low in 

point 
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point of veracity as Geoffrey of Monmouth. It muſt be owned, 


that ſeveral eminent Writers of our country have treated him as 
ſuch. Another Orientaliſt, who, in his elegant Preface to the Life 
of Nader Shaw, has drawn a ſpirited and judicious ſketch of many 


capital Hiſtorians, declares, in paſting judgment on Herodotus, that 
% his accounts of the Perſian affairs are at leaſt doubtful, if not 


fabulous.''— Hume, I think, goes ſtill farther, and ſays, in one of 
his eſſays “ The firſt page of Thucydides is, in my opinion, the 
commencement of real Hiſtory.” For my own part, I confeſs my- 
ſelf more credulous : the relation, which Herodotus has given of 
the repulſe of Xerxes from Greece, is ſo delightful to the mind, 
and ſo animating to public virtue, that I ſhould. be ſorry to num- 
ber it among the Grecian fables, - 


Et madidis cantat quz Soſtratus alis. 


NOTE X. VERSE 210. 


As the fair figure of his favour d Queen.) Artemiſia of Halicar- 
naſſus, who commanded in perſon the five veſſels, which ſhe con- 
- tributed to the expedition of Xerxes. On hearing that ſhe had 
ſunk a Grecian galley-in the ſea fight at Salamis, he exclaimed, 


that his men had proved women, and his women men. 
HEeRoD. Lib. VIII. p. 660. Edit. Weſſ. 


NOTE XI. VIS 213. 


Soft as the ſtream, whoſe dimpling waters play.] Sine ullis ſale- 


bris quaſi ſedatus amnis fluit. 
CICERO in Oratore, 


NOTE XII. VERSE 229. 


But mark the Youth, in dumb delight immersd!] Th acydides, 
the ſon of Olorus, was born at Athens in the year 471 before 
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Chrift, and is ſaid, at the age of 15, to have heard Herodotus © 
recite his Hiſtory at the Olympic games. The generous youth 
was charmed even to tears, and the Hiſtorian congratulated 
Olorus on theſe marks of genius, which. he diſcovered in his ſon. 
— Being inveſted with a military command, he was baniſhed from 
Athens at the age of 48, by the injuſtice of faction, becauſe he 
had unfortunately failed in the defence of Amphipolis.— He retired 
into Thrace, and is reported to have married a Thracian lady poſ- 
fefſed of valuable mines in that country.—At the end of 20 years 
his ſentence of baniſhment was revoked. Some authors affirm 
that he returned into Athens, and was treacherouſly killed in that 
city. But others aſſert that he died in Thrace, at the advanced age 
of 80, leaving his Hiſtory unfiniſhed. 

MARCELLINUS ; and DopwELL. Annales Thucydid. 


NOTE XIII. VERSE 255. 


A generous guardian of a rivals fame.) It is ſaid by Diogenes 
Laertius, that Xenophon firſt brought the Hiſtory of Thucydides 
into public reputation, though he had it in his power to aſ- 
. fume to himſelf all the glory of that work. This amiable Phi- 
loſopher and Hiſtortan was born at Athens, and became early a 
diſciple of Socrates, who is ſaid by Strabo to have ſaved his life 
in battle. About the goth year of his age, according to the con- 
jecture of his admirable tranſlator Mr. Spelman, he engaged in 
the expedition of Cyrus, and accompliſhed his immortal retreat 
in the ſpace of 15 months.—The jealouſy of the Athenians ba- 
niſhed him from his native city, for engaging in the ſervice of 
Sparta and of Cyrus.—On his return therefore he retired to Scillus, 
a town of Elis, where he built a temple to Diana, which he men- 
tions in his Epiſtles, and devoted his leiſure to philoſophy and 
rural ſports.— But commotions arifing in that country, he removed 
to Corinth, where he is ſuppoſed to have written his Grecian 

Hiſtory, and to have died at the age of ninety, in the year 360 
| 9 before 
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before Chriſt. By his wife Phileſia he had two ſons, Diodorus and 
Gryllus. The latter rendered himſelf immortal by killing Epa- 
minondas in the famous battle of Mantinea, but periſhed in that 


exploit, which his father lived to record. 


NOTE XIV. VXISE 277. 


Rome's haughty genius, who enſlav d the Greek, 

In Grecian language deigns at firſt to ſpeak.) Some of the moſt 
illuſtrious Romans are known to have written Hiſtories in 
Greek. The luxuriant Lucullus, when he was very young, 
compoſed in that language a Hiſtory of the Marfi, which, Plu- 
tarch ſays, was extant} in his time Cicero wrote a Greek Com- 
mentary on his own conſulſhip—and the elegant Atticus. produced 
a fimilar work on the ſame ſubje&, that did not perfectly ſatisfy 
the nice ear of his friend, as we learn from the following curious 
paſſage in a letter concerning the Hiſtory in queſtion :=** Quanquam 
tua illa (legi enim libenter) horridula mihi atque incompta viſa 
ſunt: ſed tamen erant ornata hoc ipſo, quod ornamenta neglexe- 
rant, et ut mulieres, ideo bene olere, quia nihil olebant, vide- 
bantur.“ Epiſt. ad AT TICUM. Lib. II. Ep. 1. 


NOTE XV. Verss 283. 


Thou friend of Scipio! versd in War's alarms.) Polybius, born 
at Megalopolis in Arcadia, 205 years before Chriſt. —He was 
trained to arms under the celebrated Philopemen, and is de- 
ſcribed by Plutarch carrying the urn of that great but unfortu- 
nate General in his funeral proceſſion. He roſe to confiderable 
honours in his own country, but was compelled to viſit Rome 
with other principal Achæans, who were detained there as 
pledges for the ſubmiſſion of their ſtate.—From hence he became 
intimate with the ſecond Scipio Africanus, and was preſent with 


him at the demolition of Carthage, —He ſaw Corinth alſo plun- 
dered 
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dered by Mummius, and thence paſſing through the cities of Achaia, 
reconciled them to Rome.—He extended his travels into Egypt, 
France, and Spain, that he might avoid ſuch geographical errors 
as he has cenſured in other writers of Hiſtory. He lived to the age 
of 82, and died of an illness occaſioned by a fall from his horſe. 


FABRICIUSs, Bibliotheca Greca. 


In cloſing this conciſe account of the capital Greek Hiſtorians, 
I cannot help obſerving, that our language has been greatly en- 
riched, in the courſe of the preſent century, by ſuch tranſlations of 
theſe Authors as do great honour to our country, and are at leaſt 
equal to any which other nations have produced. 

In the chief Roman Hiſtorians we ſeem to have been leſs fortu- 
nate; but from the ſpecimen which Mr. Aikin has lately given the 
public in the ſmaller pieces of Tacitus, we may hope to ſee an 
excellent verſion of that valuable author, who has been hitherto 
ill treated in our language, and among all the antients there is 


none perhaps whom it 1s more difficult to tranſlate with fidelity 
and ſpirit. 


NOTE XVI. VEerse 301. 


Sententious Salluft leads ber lofty train.] This celebrated Hiſto- 
rian, who from the irregularity of his life, and the beauty of 
his writings, has been called, not unhappily, the Bolingbroke 
of Rome, was born at Amiternum, a town of the Sabines.— 
For the profligacy of his early life he was expelled the ſenate, 
but reſtored by the intereſt of Julius Cæſar, who gave him 
the command of Numidia, which province he is ſaid to have 
plundered by the molt infamous extortion, purchaſing with part 
of this treaſure thoſe rich and extenſive poſſeſſions on the Quirinal 
Hill, ſo celebrated by the name of the Horti Salluſtiani.-—He died 
in the 7oth year of his age, four years before the battle of Actium, 
and 35 before the Chriſtian ara. His enmity to Cicero ie well 


known, 
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known, and perhaps it had ſome influence on the peculiarity of his 
diction — perſonal animoſity might make him endeavour to form a 
ſtyle as remote as poſſible from the redundant language of the im- 
mortal Orator, whoſe turbulent wife, Terentia, he is ſaid to have 
married after her divorce. This extraordinary woman is reported 
to have lived to the age of 103, to have married Meſſala, her third 
huſband, and Vibius Rufus her fourth. — The latter boaſted, with 
the joy of an Antiquarian, that he poſſeſſed two of the greateſt cu- 
rioſities in the world, namely Terentia, who had been Cicero's wife, 
and the chair in which Cæſar was killed. —St. J: Rom; and Dio 
Cassius, quoted by Middleton in his life of Cicero. But to re- 
turn to Salluſt.— His Roman Hiſtory, in ſix books, from the death 
of Sylla to the conſpiracy of Catiline, the great work from which 
he chiefly derived his glory among the Antients, is unfortunately 
loſt, excepting a few fragments but his two detached pieces of 
Hiſtory, which happily remain entire, are ſufficient to juſtify the 
great encomiums he has received as a writer.,—He has had the ſin- 
gular honour to be twice tranſlated by a royal hand—firit by our 
Elizabeth, according to Camden ; and ſecondly by the Infant Don 
Gabriel, whole Spanith verſion of this elegant Hiſtorian, lately 
printed in folio, is one of the moſt beautiful books that any coun- 
try has produced ſince the invention of printing. 


NOTE XVII. Vexss 316. 


In bright pre-eminence, that Greece might own, 

Sublimer Livy claims th Hiſtoric throne.) All the little per- 
ſonal account, that can be collected of Livy, amounts only to 
this — that he was born at Patavium, the modern Padua; that he 
was choſen by Auguſtus to ſuperintend the education of the ſtupid 
Claudius; that he was rallied by the Emperor for his attachment 
to the cauſe of the Republic; and that he died in his own coun- 
try in the 4th year of Tiberius, at the age of 76.—There 1s a paſſage 


in one of Pliny's letters, which, as it ſhews the high and ex- 
10 | | tenſive 
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tenſive reputation of our Hiſtorian during his life, I ſhall preſent 
to the reader in the words of Pliny's moſt elegant tranſlator. —** Do 
you remember to have read of a certain inhabitant of the city of 
Cadiz, who was ſo ſtruck with the illuſtrious character of Livy, 
that he travelled to Rome on purpoſe to ſee that great Genius; 
and as ſoon as he had ſatisfied his curiofity, returned home 
again? ”—MELMoTH's Pliny, Vol. I. Page 71. A veneration 
ſtill more extraordinary was paid to this great author by Alphonſo 
King of Naples, who in 1451 ſent Panormita as his Ambaſſador to 
the Venetians, in whoſe dominion the bones of Livy had been 
lately diſcovered, to beg a relic of this celebrated Hiſtorian— 
They preſented him with an arm-bone, and the preſent is recorded 
in an inſcription preſerved at Padua, which the curious reader may 
find in Voſſius de Hiſtoricis Latinis. This fingular anecdote is 
alſo related in Bayle, under the article Panormita. Learning per- 
haps never ſuſtained a greater loſs, in any fingle author, than by 
the deſtruction of the latter and more intereſting part of Lĩivy.— 
Several eminent moderns have indulged the pleaſing expectation that 
the entire work of this noble Hiſtorian might yet be recovered. — 
It has been ſaid to exiſt in an Arabic verſion : and even a compleat 
copy of the original is ſuppoſed to have been extant as late as the 
year 163 and to have periſhed at that time in the plunder of Mag- 
deburgh.— That munificent patron of learning, Leo the Xth, ex- 
erted the molt generous zeal to reſcue from oblivion the valuable 
treaſure, which one of his moſt bigotted predeceſſors, Gregory the 
Great, had expelled from every Chriſtian library,-Bayle has pre- 
ſerved, under the article Leo, two curious original Jetters of that 
Pontiff, concerning his hopes of recovering Livy ; which afford 
moſt honourable proofs of his liberality in the cauſe of letters. 


NOTE 
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Yet, Ii be 12 matchleſs, mutilated frame, 

To which great Angels bequeath'd his name.) The trunk of a 
ſtatue of Hercules by Apollonius the Athenian, univerſally 
called the Torſo of Michael Angelo, from its having been the 
favourite ſtudy of that divine Artiſt, —He is faid to have made 
out the compleat figure in a little model of wax, ſtill preſerved 
at Florence, and repreſenting Hercules repoſing after his labours.— 
The figure is fitting in a FI poſture, with an elbow reſting 
on the knee. 


NOTE XIX. Vexse 337. 


Sarcaſtic Tacitus, abrupt and dark.] Tacitus was born, according 
to the conjecture of Lipſius, i in the cloſe of the reign of Claudius: 
paſſing through various public honours, he roſe at length to the 
conſular dignity, under Nerva, in the year of Chriſt 97. The date 
of his death is unknown, but he is ſaid to have lived happily to 
an advanced age with his wife, the amiable daughter of the vir- 
tuous Agricola, whoſ? life he has ſo beautifully written. By this 
lady he is ſuppoſed to have left children; and the emperor Tacitus 
is conjectured to have been a remote deſcendant from the Hiſtorian, 
to whoſe works and memory he paid the higheſt regard. —It is re- 
ported by Sidonius Apollinaris, that Tacitus recommended the 
province of writing Hiſtory to Pliny the Younger, and that he did 
not himſelf engage in that employment, till his friend had declined 
it. This is not mentioned, indeed, in any of the beautiful letters 
ſtill remaining from Pliny to Tacitus; but it is an inſtance of 
delicacy not unparallel'd among the Antients, as will appear from 
the following remark by one of the moſt elegant and liberal of mo- 
dern critics.—-** The Roman Poet, who was not more eminent 
by his genius than amiable in his moral character, affords perhaps 
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the moſt remarkable inſtance that any where occurs, of the con- 
ceflions which a mind ſtrongly impregnated with ſentiments of 
genuine amity, is capable of making. Virgil's ſuperior talents 
rendered him qualified to excel in all the nobler ſpecies of poetical 
compoſition : nevertheleſs, from the moſt uncommon delicacy of 
friendſhip, he facrificed to his intimacy with Horace, the unrivall'd 
reputation he might have acquired by indulging his lyric vein ; as 

from the fame refined motive he forbore to exerciſe his dramatic 
powers, that he might not obſcure the glory of his friend Va- 


rius. 


Aurum et opes et rura, frequens donabit amicus : 
Qui velit mgenio cedere, rarus erit.” 


Mazr. VIII. 18. 
MzLMoTa's Remarks on Larius, Page 292. 


As to Tacitus, it is clear, I think, from the Letters of Pliny, 
as well as from his own moſt pleaſing Life of Agricola, that he poſ- 
ſeſſed all the refined and affectionate feelings of the heart in a very 
high degree, though the general caſt of his hiſtorical works might 
lead us to imagine, that auſterity was his chief characteriſtic. —lIt. 
would be eaſy to fill a volume in tranſcribing the great encomiums, 
and the violent cenſures, which have been laviſhed by modern. 
writers of almoſt every country on this profound Hiſtorian. —The- 
laſt critic of eminence, who has written againſt him, in Britain, is, 
I believe, the learned Author of The Origin and Progreſs of Lan- 
guage 3 who, in his 3d volume of that work, has made many cu- 
rious remarks on the compoſition of the antient Hiſtorians, and is 
particularly ſevere on the dition of Tacitus. He repreſents him 
as the defect e model, from which modern writers have copied, 


what he is pleaſed to call, be ſbort and priggiſb cut of ftyle þo 
much in uſe now, 


NOTE XX, Vexsz 360. 


Thy Plutarch ſhines, by moral apy known.) It is to be wiſhed, 
that, 
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that this moſt amiable Moraliſt and Biographer had added a Life of 
himſelf, to thoſe which he has given to the world: as the particu- 
lars, which other Writers have preſerved of his perſonal Hiſtory, 
are very doubtful and imperfect. According to the learned .Pabri- 
eius, he was born under Claudius, 50 years after the Chriſtian æra, 
raiſed to the - conſular dignity under Trajan, whofe preceptor he 
is (aid to have been, and made Procurator of Greece in his old age 
by the Emperor Adrian in the 5th year of whoſe reign he is ſup- 
peſed to have died, at the age of 70. He was married to a moſt 
amiable woman of his own native town Chæronea, whoſe name 
was Timoxena, and to whoſe ſenſe and virtue he has borne the moſt 
affectionate teſtimony in his moral works; of which it may be re- 


gretted that we have no elegant tranſlation. Indeed even the Lives 


of Plutarch, the moſt popular of all the antient hiſtorical compo- 
fitions, were chiefly known to the Engliſh reader by a motley and 
miſerable verſion, till a new one, executed with fidelity and ſpirit, 
was preſented to the public by the Langhornes in 1770. 


NOTE XXI. Verss 383. 


Mild Marcellinus ! free from ſervile awe I] Ammianus Marcellinus, 
a Grecian and a Soldier, as he calls himſelf, flouriſhed under Con- 
ſtantius and the ſucceeding emperors, as late as Theodoſius. He 
ſerved under Julian in the Eaſt, and wrote a Hiſtory from the 
reign of Nerva to the death of Valens, in 31 books, of which 18 
only remain.—The time and circumftances of his own death are 
unknown.—Bayle has an article on Marcellinus, in which he ob- 
ſerves, that he has introduced a moſt bitter invective againſt the 
Practitioners of Law into his Hiſtory.— He ſhould have added, that 
the Hiſtorian beſtows great encomiums on ſome illuſtrious charac- 
ters of that profeſſion, and even mentions the peculiac hardſhip to 


which Advocates are themſelves expoſed, The curious reader may 


find this paſſage, Lib. xxx. Cap. 4. 
O 2 NOTE 
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NOTE xxu. vues 403. 


And, with Conmena's n J Anna Comnena was the 
eldeſt daughter of the emperor Alexius Comnenus, and the em- 
preſs Irene, born 1083.—She wrote the Hiſtory of her father, in 
15 books, firſt publiſhed, very imperfectly, by Hæſchelius, in 1610, 
and fince printed in the collection of the: Byzantine Hiſtorians, with 
a diffuſe and incorrect Latin verſion by the Jeſuit Poſſinus, but 
with excellent notes by the learned Du Freſne. 

Conſidering the miſeries of the time in which ſhe lived, and the 
merits of her work—which ſome Critics have declared ſuperior to 
every other in that [voluminous collection this Lady may be 
juſtly regarded as a ſingular phænomenon in the literary world; 
and, as this mention of her may poſſibly excite the curioſity of my. 
fair Readers, I ſhall cloſe the Notes to this Epiſtle with preſenting 
to them a Tranſlation of the Preface to her Hiſtory, as I. believe 
no part of her Works have yet appeared in any modern language. 
I found that I could not abridge it without injuring its beauty,. 
and though long, I flatter myſelf it will eſcape the cenſure of being 
tedious, as ſhe feelingly diſplays in it the miafertunes of her liſe, 
and the character of her mind. 


THE PREFACE OF THE PRINCESS ANNA YON. 
FROM THE GREEK, 


Prefixed to her ALextAD, or Hiſtory of her Father 
the Emperor ALExXIUs. 


TIME, which flows irrefiſtibly, ever encroaching, and ſtealing 
ſomething from human life, ſeems to bear away all that is mortal 
into a gulph of darkneſs ;* ſometimes deſtroying ſuch things as 
deſerve not utterly to be forgotten, and ſometimes, ſuch as are moſt 
noble, 


— 
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noble, and moſt worthy of remembrance. Now: (to of the words 
.of the tragic poet *) 


Diſcovering things inviſible and now 
Sweeping each preſent object from our ſight: 


But Hiſtory forms the ſtrongeſt barrier againſt this tide of Time: 
it withſtands, in ſome meaſure, the violence of the torrent, and, 
by collecting and cementing ſuch things as appear worthy of pre- 
ſervation, while they are hurried along the ſtream, it allows them 
not to fink 1ato the abyſs of oblivion. 

On this conſideration, I Anna, the daughter of the emperor 
Alexius, and his conſort Irene, born and educated in imperial 
ſplendor—not utterly void of literature, and ſolicitous to diſtin- 
guiſh myſelf by that Grecian characteriſtic—as I have already ap- 
plied | myſelf to Rhetoric, and having thoroughly ſtudied the 
Principles of Ariſtotle and the Dialogues of Plato, have endea- 
voured to adorn my mind with the + four uſual branches of educa- 
tion (for I think it incumbent on me, even at the riſque of ap- 
pearing. vain, to declare what qualifications for the preſent taſk I 
have received from nature, or gained by application ; what Provi- 
dence has beſtowed upon me, or time and opportunity ſupplied.) 
On theſe accounts, I am deſirous of commemorating, in my pre- 
ſent work, the actions of my father, as they deſerve not to be buried 
in ſilence, or to be plunged, as it were, by the tide of Time, into 
the ocean of Oblivion: both thoſe ations which he performed 
after he obtained the diadem, and thoſe before that period, while 
he was himſelf a ſubject of other Princes. I engage in this nar- 
ration, not ſo much to diſplay any little talent for compoſition, 
as to prevent tranſactions of ſuch importance from periſhing unre- 
corded: ſince even the brighteſt of human atchievements, if not 
conligned to memory under the guard of writing, are extinguiſhed, 
as it were, by the Darkneſs of Silence. 


* Sophocles. + Aſtrology, Geometry, Arithmetic,” and Muſic, 


My 
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My father was a man, who knew both how to govern, and te 
pay to governors a becoming obedience : but in chuſing his actions 
for my ſubje&, I am apprehenſive, in the very outſet of my work, 
leſt I may be cenſured as the Panegyrift of my own family for 
writing of my father ; that if I ſpeak of him with admiration, my 
whole Hiſtory will be conſidered as a falſe and flattering enco- 
mium ; and if any circumſtance, I may have occaſion to mention, 
leads me, as it were by force, to diſapprove ſome part even of his 
conduct, I am apprehenſive, on the other hand, not from the cha- 
racter of my father, but from the very nature of things, that ſome 
malignant cenſurers may compare me to Cham, the fon of Noah; 
fince there are many, whom envy and malevolence will not ſuffer 
to form a fair judgment, and who, to ſpeak in the words af 
Homer, 


Are keen to cenſure, where no blame is due. 


For whoever engages in the province of Hiſtory, is bound to for- 
get all ſentiments both of favour and averſion ; and often to adorn 
his enemies with the higheſt commendations, when their actions 
.are entitled to ſuch reward ; and often to cenſure his moſt intimate 
friends, when the failings of their life and manners require it.— 
"Theſe are. duties equally incumbent on the Hiſtorian, which he 
cannot decline. As to myſelf, with regard to thoſe who may be 
affected either by my cenſure ar my praiſe, I would wiſh to aſſure 
them, that I ſpeak both of them, and their conduct, according to 
the evidence of their actions themſelves, or the report of thoſe 
who beheld them; for either the fathers, or the grandfathers, of 
many perſons now living were ocular witneſſes of what I ſhall 
record. I have been chiefly led to engage in this Hiſtory of my 
father by the following circumſtance :—lt was my fortune to marry 
Czſar Nicephorus, of the Bryennian family, a man far ſuperior to 
all his cotemporaries, not only in perſonal beauty, but in ſublimity 
of underſtanding, and all the charms of eloquence! for he was 


equally 
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equally the admiration of thoſe who ſaw, and thoſe who heard 
him. But that my diſcourſe may not wander from its prefent pur- 
poſe, let me proceed in my narration !—He was then, among all 
men, the moſt diſtinguiſhed; and when he marched with the 
emperor John Comnenus, my brother, on his expedition againſt 
Antioch, and other places in poſſeſſion of the Barbarians, till un- 
able to abſtain from literary purſuits, even in thoſe ſcenes of labour 
and fatigue, he wrote various compoſitions worthy of remembrance. 
and of honour. But he chiefly applied himſelf to the writing an 
account of what related to my father Alexius, emperor of the 
Romans, at the requeſt of the empreſs ; reducing into proper form 
the tranſactions of his reign, whenever the times would allow him 
to devote ſhort intervals of leiſure from arms and battle to works 
of literature, and the labour of compoſition, In forming this 
Hiſtory, he deduced his accounts from an early period, being di- 
reed in this point alſo by the inſtruction of our royal miſtreſs ; . 
beginning from the emperor Diogenes, and deſcending to the per- 
ſon, . whom he had choſen for the Hero of his Drama—for this 
ſeaſon firſt ſhewed my father to be a youth of expectation. Be- 
fore this period he was a mere infant; and of caurſe performed 
nothing worthy-of being recorded : unleſs even the occurrences of- 
his childhood ſhould be thought a fit ſubje& for Hiſtory, Such 
then was the. deſign and ſcope of Cæſar's - compoſition : but he 
fail'd in the hope he had entertained, of bringing his Hiſtory to its 
concluſion : for having brought it to the times of the emperor 
Nicephorus Botoniates, he there broke off, having no future op- 
portunity allowed him of continaing his narration: a circum- 
ſtance, which has proved a ſevere loſs to Literature, and robbed his 
readers of delight On this account I have undertaken to record 
the actions of my father, that ſuch atchievements may not ' eſcape 
poſterity. . What degree of harmony and grace the writings of 
Cæſar poſſeſſed, all perſons know, who have been fortunate enough 
to ſee his compoſitions. But having executed his work to the pe- 
riod I have mentioned, in the midſt of hurry and fatigue, and bring- 


5 ing 
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ing it to us half finiſhed from his expedition, he brought home, 
alas ! at the ſame time, a diſorder that proved mortal, contracted 
perhaps from the hardſhips of his paſſage, or perhaps. from that 
harraſſing ſcene of perpetual action, and poſſibly indeed from his 
infinite anxiety on my account; for anxiety was natural to his af- 
fectionate heart, and his labours were without intermiſſion. More- 
over, the change and badneſs of climates might prepare for him this 
draught of death. For notwithſtanding the dreadful ſtate of his 
health, he perſevered in the campaign againſt the Syrians and Cili- 
cians, till-at length he was conveyed out of Syria in a moſt infirm 
ſtate, and was brought through Cilicia, Pamphylia, Lydia, and 
Bithynia, home to the metropolis of the empire, and to his fa- 
mily. But his vitals were now affected by his infinite fatigue, — 
Even in this ſtate of weakneſs he was deſirous of diſplaying the 
events of his expedition: but this his diſorder rendered him unable 
to execute, and indeed we enjoined him not to attempt it, leſt. by 
the effort of ſuch a narration he ſhould burſt open his wound. — 
But in the recollection of theſe things, my whole ſoul is darkened, 
and my eyes are covered with a flood of tears.—O what a director 
of the Roman counſels was then torn from us! O what an end 
was there to all the treaſures of clear, of various, and of uſeful 
knowledge, which he had collected from obſervation and expe- 
rience, . both in regard to foreign affairs, and the internal buſineſs 
of the empire !—-O what a form was then deſtroyed I- Beauty, 
that ſeemed not only entitled to dominion, but bearing even the 
ſemblance of divinity !—I indeed have been converſant with every 
calamity ; and have found, even from the imperial cradle, an un- 
propitious fortune: ſome perhaps might eſteem that fortune not 
unpropitious, which ſeemed to ſmile upon my birth, in giving me 
ſovereigns for my parents, and nurſing me in the imperial purple: 

but for the other circumſtances of my life, alas, what tempeſts ! 
alas, what perturbations ! The 2 0. of Orpheus affected even 
inanimate nature; and Timotheus, in p aying the Ortiuc ſong to 
Alexander, made the Macedon ſtart to arms. 


The 
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The relation of my miſeries would not, indeed, produce ſuch 
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effects; but it would move every auditor to tears; it would force 


not only beings endued with ſenſibility, but even inanimate nature 
to ſympathize in my ſorrow. —This remembrance of Cæſar, and 
his unexpected death, tears open the deepeſt wound of my ſoul : 

Indeed, I conſider all my former misfortunes, if compared to this 
immeaſureable calamity, but as a drop of water to the Atlantic ſea : 

or rather, my earlier afflictions were a kind of prelude to this: 
they firſt involved me, as it were, like a. ſmoke preceding this 
raging fire: they were a kind of heat, that portended a conflagra- 
tion, which no words can deſcribe. O thou fire, that blazeſt 
without fuel, preying on my heart without deſtroying its exiſtence ; 
piercing through my very bones, and ſhrinking up my ſoul !— 
But I perceive myſelf hurried away from my ſubje& : this mention 
of Cæſar, and what I ſuffer in his loſs, has led me into the pro- 
lixity of grief: wiping therefore the tear from my eyes, and re- 
ſtraining myſelf from this indulgence of ſorrow, I will proceed 

in order; yet, as the * tragic Poet ſays, 


Still adding tear to tear, 


as recollecting misfortune after misfortune : for the entering on 
the Hiſtory of ſuch a king, ſo eminent for his virtues, revives 
in my mind all the wonders he performed, which move me to 
freſh tears: and theſe I ſhare in common with all the world ; for 
the remembrance of him, and the recital of his reign, ſupplies to 
me a new ſubject of lamentation, and muſt remind others of the 
loſs they have ſuſtained. 

But let me at length begin the Hiſtory of my father, from the 
period moſt proper: — now the moſt proper period is that, which 
will give to my narration the cleareſt, and moſt hiſtorical aps 
pearance.— 


® Euripides. 


END OF THE NOTES TO THE FIRST EPISTLE. 
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SECOND EPISTLE. 


NOTE I. VISISE * 


H Or fainted Kings renounce, with holy ded, 

The — endear ments of their marriage-bed.] It is well known 
how Edward the Confeſſor is celebrated for his inviolable chaſ- 
tity by the Monkiſh Hiſtorians—one of them, in particular, is ſo 
ſolicitous to vindicate the piety of Edward in this article, that he 
paſſes a ſevere cenſure on thoſe, who. had imputed his ſingular, con- 
tinence to a principle of reſzntment againſt the father of his queem 
Hane quoque Rex ut conjugem tali arte traQtavit ; quod nec 
thoro removit; nec eam virili more carnaliter cognovit: quod 
utrum patris illius, qui proditor convictus erat, et familiæ ejus 
odio quod prudenter pro tempore diſſimulabat; an amore caſtitatis 
id fecerit, incertum ett aliquibus, qui in dubiis ſiniſtra interpre-- 
tantur. Veruntamen non benevoli, et veritati, ut videtur, diſſoni 
dicere præſumunt. Quod Rex charitatis et pacis munere ditatus, 
de genere proditoris hæredes, qui ſibi ſuccederent, corrupto ſemine 
noluerit procreare. Sciebat enim rex pacificus quod filia nihil: 
criminis 
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criminis commiſit cum patre proditore, & ideo non refpuie thorum 


virginis ; ſed ambo unanimi aſſenſu caſtitatem voverunt, parilique 
voluntate. TAO RupBorne, Hiſt. major. in Anglia Sacra. 

| Tom. I. p. 241. 

The very high degree of merit, which the writers of the dark 
ages attributed to this matrimonial mortification, is ſtill more for- 
cibly diſplayed in a miraculous ſtory related by Gregory of Tours, 
which the curious reader may find in the Firſt Book and 42d 


chapter of that celebrated Hiſtorian, 


NOTE II. Vzrrss 19. 


How Nuns, entranc'd, to joys celeſtial mount, 

Frantic with rapture from a ſacred fount.] The Monkiſh Hiſ- 
torians ſeem to have conſidered a viſion as the moſt engaging em- 
belliſhment that Hiſtory could receive—Even the ſage Matthew 
Paris delights in theſe heavenly digteſſions. But the viſions, to 
which the preceding verſes particularly allude, are thoſe of the 
Virgin Flotilda, printed in the 2d volume of the Hiſtoriæ Franco- 
rum Scriptores, by the learned Du Cheſne: A very ſhort ſpecimen 
may ſatisfy the curioſity of the Reader Videbatur Canis candidus 
eidem adgaudere, quem tamen illa timens pertranſut, & ad quen- 
dam locum in medium decentium clericorum pervenit, qui eam 
gratanter excipiebant, et potum ei in vaſe pulcherrimo quaſi aquam 


clariſſimam offerebant.— P. 624. 


NOTE III. VRS E 24. 


With thoſe choice gifts, the Meadow, and the Mill.) The uſual 
legacy of the old Barons to their monaſtic dependants. 


NOTE IV. VISIT 59. 


If mitred Turpin told, in wildeft ftrain.] It is now generally 
P 2 281 eed, 
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agreed, that the Hiſtory which bears the name of Turpin, 8 


biſhop of Rheims, was the forgery of a Monk, at the time of the 


Cruſades, though Pope Calixtus the Second declared it to be au- 
thentic.— But, as it was certainly intended to paſs as genuine Hiſ- 


tory, whenever it was compoſed, and actually did ſo for ſome 


ages, this poetical mention of it appeared not improper. For the 


entertainment of the curious reader, I ſhall tranſcribe the two mi- 


raculous paſſages alluded to in. the poem: Ante diem belli, caſtris 
et arietibus & turmis preparatis in pratis, ſcilicet quæ ſunt: inter 
caſtrum, quod dicitur Talaburgum, & urbem, juxta fluvium 
Caranta, infixerunt Chriſtiani quidam haſtas ſuas erectas in terra 
ante caſtra, craſtina vero die haſtas ſuas corticibas & frondibus de- 
coratas invenerunt; hi. ſcilicet qui in bello præſenti accepturi erant 


martyrii palmam pro Chriſti fide. Qui etiam tanto miraculo Dei 


gaviſi, abſciflis haſtis ſuis de terra, ſimul coaduniti primitus in 
bello perierunt, & multos Saracenos CEN, ſed tandem 
Martyrio coronantur. Cap. X. 

After the ſoliloquy of Roland, addreſſed to his ſword, which 
moſt readers have ſeen quoted in Mr. Warton's excellent Obſer- 
vations on Spenſer, the Hiſtorian proceeds thus :—Timens ne in 
manus- Saracenorum deveniret, percuſiit ſpata lapidem marmoreum 


trino ictu; a ſummo uſque deorſum lapis dividitur, & gladius bi- 


ceps illæſus educitur. Deinde tuba ſua cœpiĩt altiſona tonitruare, 
ſi forte aliqui ex Chriſtianis, qui per nemora Saracenorum timore 
latitabant, ad ſe venirent. Vel 1. illi, qui portus jam tranſierant, 
forte ad fe redirent, ſuoque funeri adeſſent, ſpatamque ſuam & 
equum acciperent, et Saracenos perſequerentur. Tunc: tanta vir-" 
tute tuba ſua eburnea inſonuit, quod flatu omnis ejus tuba per 
medium ſciſſa, & venæ colli ejus & nervi rupti fuiſſe feruntur, 


cujus vox ad aures Caroli, qui in valle quæ Caroli dicitur, cum 


exercitu ſuo tentoria fixerat, loco ſcilicet, qui diſtabat a Carolo 
octo milliaribus verſus Gaſconiam, Angelico ductu pervenit. 


Cap. xxli. & xxiii. 


NOTE 
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NOTE V. vie 65. 


* _ AEginhard, with grateful care.] The celeb rated Secre- 


tary and ſuppoſed Son- in- law of Charlemain ; who is ſaid to have 
been carried through the ſnow on the ſhoulders of the affectionate 
and ingenious Imma, to prevent his being tracked from her apart 


ment by the Emperor her father: a ſtory which the elegant pen of 


Addiſon has copied and embelliſhed from an old German Chro- 
nicle, and inſerted in the 3d volume of the Spectator.— This happy 
lover (ſuppoſing the ſtory to be true) ſeems to have poſſeſſed a 
heart not unworthy of ſo enchanting a miſtreſs, and to have re- 
turned her affection with the moſt. faithful attachment; for there 


is a letter of Æginhard's ſtill extant, lamenting the death of his 
wife, which is written in the tendereſt ſtrain of connubial afflic- 
tion—it does not however expreſs that this lady was the affec- 


tionate Princeſs, and indeed ſome late critics have proved, that 
Imma was not the daughter of Charlemain. But to return-to our 
Hiſtorian.—He was a native of Germany, and educated by the mu- 
nificence of his imperial maſter, of which. he has left the moſt 
_ grateful teſtimony. in his Preface to the Life of that Monarch 
the paſſage may ſerve to ſhew both the amiable. mind of the 
Hiſtorian, and the elegance of his ſtyle, confidering the age in 
which he wrote :—Suberat & alia non irrationabilis, ut opinor 
cauſa, quæ vel ſola ſufficere poſſet, ut me ad hæc ſcribenda com- 
pelleret ; nutrimentum videlicet in me. impenſum, & perpetua, 
poſtquam in aula ejus converſari cœpi, cum ipſo. ac liberis ejus 


amicitia, qua me ita ſibi devinxit, debitoremque tam vivo quam 


mortuo conſtituit z ut merito ingratus videri.& judicari poſſem, ſi 
tot beneficiorum in me collatorum immemor clariſſima & illuſtriſ- 
ſima hominis optime de me meriti geſta ſilentio preterirem : pate- 
rerque vitam ejus quaſi qui nunquam vixerit fine literis ac debita 
laude manere ;. cui ſcribendæ atque explicandæ non meum ingenio- 
lum, quod exile & parvum imo nullum pene eſt, ſed Tullianam 


par 
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par erat deſudare facundiam.—The terms in which he ſpeaks of 
Charlemain's being unable to write are as follow :—Tentabat & 
ſcribere fabulaſque & codicellos ad hoc in lectulo ſub cervicalibus 
circumferre ſolebat, ut cum vacuum tempus' eſſet, marium effigiun- 
dis literis aſſuefaceret. Sed parum proſpetè ſucceſſit labor præ- 
poſterus, ac ſerv inchoatus.—/Eginhard, after the loſs of his la- 
mented wife, is ſuppoſed to have paſſed the remainder of his days 
in religious retirement, and to have died ſoon after the year 840. 
His Life of Charlemain, his Annals from 741 to 829, and his Let- 
ters, are all inſerted in the 2d volume of Ducheſne's Scriptores Fran- 
corum. But there is an improved edition of this valuable Hiſto- 
rian, with the Annotations of Hermann Schmincke, in Quarto 
1711. 10! al 
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Britiſb Geoffrey full d his motley page 

With Merlin's fpells and Uther's amorous rage.] The firſt of the 
two excellent diſſertations prefixed to Mr. Warton's Hiſtory of 
Engliſh Poetry, gives the moſt perfect account of this famous old 
Chronicler and his whimfical performance.—** About the year 
1100, Gualtec, Archdeacon of Oxford, a learned man, and a dili- 
gent collector of Hiſtories, travelling through France, procured 
in Armorica an antient Chronicle, written in the Britiſh or Armo- 
rican language, entitled, Brut-y-Brenhined, or the Hiſtory of the 
Kings of Britain. This book he brought into England, and com- 
municated it to Geoffrey of Monmouth, a Welſh Benedictine 
Monk, an elegant writer of Latin, and admirably ſkilled in the 
Britiſh tongue. Geoffrey, at the requeſt and recommendation of 
Gualter the Archdeacon, tranſlated this Britiſh Chronicle into 
Latin, executing the Tranſlation with a tolerable degree of purity, 
and great fidelity, yet not without ſome interpolations.—It was 
probably finiſhed after the year 1138.” —* The ſimple ſubject of this 


Chronicle, diveſted of its romantic embelliſhments, is a deduction 
of 
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of the Welſh Princes from the Trojan Brutus to Cadwallader, who 
reigned in the ſeventh century.” To this extract from Mr. War- 
ton, it may be proper to add a conciſe: account of that romantic 
embelliſhment, to which I have particularly alluded : Uther Pen- 
dragon, at the feſtival of his coronation, falls in love with Igerna, 
the wife of Gorlois, Duke of Cornwall; and being prevented from 
purſuing his addreſſes by the vigilance of the huſband, he applies 
to the magical power of Merlin for the completion of his deſire.— 
This he obtains by being transformed into the perſon of Gorlois, 
and thus introducing himſelf to the deluded Igerna, as Jupiter vi- 
fited Alcmena, he gives birth to the celebrated Arthur. Manſit 
itaque rex ea nocte cum Igerna & ſeſe deſiderata venere refecit. De- 
ceperat namque illam falſa ſpecies quam aſſumpſerat: deceperat 
etiam fictitiis ſermonibus, quos ornate componebat . . . unde ipſa 
credula nihil quod poſcebatur abnegavit. Concepit itaque eadem 
note celeberrimum illum Arthurum, qui ene ut celebris 


eſſet, mira probitate promeruit. 
GALFRIDUS Mon. Lib. vi. Cap. 2. 


NOTE VII. VERSE 83. 


Pet Life's great drama, and the Deeds of men, 

Sage Monk of Malm'ſbury !. engag'd thy pen.) William, ſurnamed 
of Malmeſbury from being a member of that church, was a native 
of Somerſetſhire, and is ſuppoſed to have received his education at 
Oxford:. He is juſtly called, by almoſt every writer on Engliſh 
Hiſtory, the moſt liberal and judicious of all our monaſtic Hiſto- 
_ rians.. His principal. work is a Hiſtory of our Kings, from the 
arrival-of the Saxons to the 2oth year of Henry the Firſt. This 
was followed by two books: of later Hiſtory, which cloſe with the 
celebrated eſcape of the Empreſs Matilda from the Caſtle of Ox- 
ford, 1142. Theſe works are both addreſſed to that munificent 
patron of. merit, Robert Earl of Glouceſter, natural ſon of Henry 


the. Firſt, who was perhaps the moſt exalted and accompliſhed cha- 
3 —— 
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racter, that ever flouriſhed in ſo barbarous an age. The Hiſtorian 
ſpeaks of his noble friend with all the ſimplicity of truth, and all 
the warmth of virtuous admiration. He died, according to Pitts, 
in 1143, three years: before his generous patron; and this is pro- 
bable, from his not purſuing his Hiſtory, which he intimates a de- 
ſign of reſuming.—Yet:there is a paſſage preſerved in Tanner, from 
the Preface to his Comments on Jeremiah, which ſeems to prove, 
that he lived to a later period, ſince he mentions his hiſtorical 
works as the production of his younger days, and ſpeaks of his age 
as devoted to religious compoſition. Beſides his four books de geſtis 
Pontificum Anglorum, he wrote many works of the ſame pious 


turn, which the curious reader may ſee enumerated in Tanner's 
Bibliotheca. 
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Mild Abulfeda ! whoſe rich merits claim 

No fingle wreath of literary fame.) Iſmael Abulfeda, deſcended 
from a brother of the great Saladin, and Prince of Hamah, a city of 
Syria, was born at Damaſcus, in the year of the Hegira 672, or ac- 
cording to the Chriſtian zra 1273. His youth was devoted to the 
toils of martial life, and he ſeems to have been a brave and accom- 
pliſhed ſoldier, though his literary fame has eclipſed his military 
reputation.—The turbulent ſtate of his country prevented his eſta- 
bliſhment in his hereditary dominion till the year 710, when the 
poſſeſſion of it was ſecured to him by. the affiſtance of Al Malec Al 
Naſer, ſultan of Egypt, from whom he afterwards received the 
kigheſt honours ; of which his gratitude has left the following par- 
ticular deſcription, inſerted by the learned Schultens, in his Preface 
to the Life of Saladin, as it gives great luſtre to the character of our 
royal Hiſtorian. 

«©. Hamata degreſſum equis veredariis fine ullo jumento, inſtru- 
mentove itineris prolixiſſima gratia cumulavit Sultanus, atque muni- 
ficentiam ſuam ſummo gradu erga me explicuit, mittendis variis 

7 veſtibus 
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veſtibus, equis, vectabulis, eduliis, mihique peculiare (aberss- 
culum ſtatuendo, quod copioſe adornatum erat veſte ſtragula, 

tapetibuſque ad ſomnum, ad cibum capiendum, ſervorumque pe- 
culiari turba mihi aſſignata. Cum hiſce omnibus haud ceſſabant 
magnifica veſtimenta, diverſiſſimi generis, ad me miſſitata, ut iis 
\publice condecorarem quos collibuiſſet. Sultanus interea longum 
in redeundo domum iter falle bat venatione dorcadum per accipitres, 
me quoque ſuaviter animum oblectante inter effuſas ejus in me 
gratias; dum ad me ĩdentidem de captura ſua capreolos ſubmittebat. 
Directum quoque ad me, dum iter faceremus, diploma ejus, quo ſig- 
nificabat, te ego ſultanum conſtituam, ſtatim ac in Ægyptum per- 

venero: atque ad regionem tuam remeabis hoc titulo præfulgens. 

"Ego vero excuſationem petere tanti honoris, eumque deprecari, 
quin et dolorem inde percipere, memet ipſum abjiciendo, ſplen- 
didiuſque prædicando nomen ejus celſum, quam ut illius quiſquam 
conſors ac particeps redderetur. Pro incerto 7 relictum illud 
negotium, donec ſedem regni ſui attigiſſet. ... « . Ibi dum 
commoror, ſultanĩi mandato ad me ent mig fultanatus, 
principeſque miniſtrorum * viginti  circiter ; apportantes regalem 
veſtem ſericam conſummatiſſimam, auro intertextam, et acinacem 
ſultanicum, et imperiale ephippium auro illuſum Ægyptio, diplo- 
ma item, ſultanatus dignitatem mihi deferens; una cum ſtipatorĩbus 
ſultanicis ad frenum tenendum, ſelichdarioque {armrigers) cujus ex 
humeris duo gladii dependebant, apparitoribuſque ſultanicis, qui 
equum generoſum adcucebant apperatifiime ornatum- eum ego con- 
ſcendi mane die i Jovis, decimo et ſeptimo Muharremi, præceden- 
tibus ad dimidium vie principibus; vecti dein, omnes iterum ad 
pedes deſcenderunt quum propinquaſſem arci montis Fpalatis regis 
Agypti) ego vero in equo perrexi, donec perveherer prope portam 
arcis, ubi ad pedes degreſſus, terram in honorem ſulta1i deoſeulatus 
ſum, arcem verſus, atque diplomati quoque celſiſſimo oſculum fixi : 
terram deinde iterum iterumque deoſculatus eſcendi in arcem, atque 
ptæſentem me ſtiti ſultano, illuſtri jam ac provecto die: ubi denuo 
terram oſculatus ſum: at ille me ea cumulavit gratia, quam! ne 


Q pater 
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pater quidem filio ſuo exhibet; mihique inter hec Hamatam remeare 
mandavit, Heus tu, inquiens, longum jam abſens revertere ad re- 
gionem tuam. Thus inveſted with the title of Sultan, Abulfeda 
returned, in all his ſplendor, to his paternal dominion, where he 
cloſed an — life at the age of ſixty, in 733, thirteen years 
after this magnificent ceremony.— He is ſaid to have been highly 
Killed in medicine, philoſophy, and poetry; but his fame as an 
author, is chiefly founded on his hiſtorical and geographical pro- 
ductions; and theſe, notwithſtanding their acknowledged merit, 
have appeared only in ſelected fragments—ſo pitiful and precarious | 
has been the encouragement, which the moſt liberal nations 'of 
Europe have beſtowed on oriental literature, that deſigns of pub- 
liſhing a complete edition of Abulfeda's geography have been ſuf- 
fered to fail both in France and England—the honour of doing 
juſtice to this illuſtrious author ſeems to be referved for Germany, 
where the learned Michaelis has lately publiſhed his deſcription of 
Egypt, and intimates an intention of printing the other parts of this 
author—of his general Hiſtory, which he brought down to the 
latter years of his own life, different portions have been given to the 
public by different editors—his account of Mahomet, by Gagnier, 
printed at Oxford in folio, 1723; his Hiſtory of the Arabian Ca- 
liphs, to the year of the Hegira 406, by Reiſke, printed at Leipſic 
1754 5 and his narrative of all the circumſtances relating to the 
great Saladin has been very properly annexed by Schultens to Bohad- 
din's Life of that monarch. Abulfeda, in this portion of his Hiſtory, 
ſeems to dwell on the character of Saladin with that ingenuous 
pride, which a generous mind muſt naturally feel in ſpeaking of fo 
noble an anceſtor — he relates ſome anecdotes of that prince, not 
mentioned by his Biographer, highly expreſſive of his animated and 
affectionate ſpirit ; particularly a letter written immediately after 
the ſevere defeat, which obliged him to fly from Aſcalon into the 
deſerts of Egypt; it was addreſſed to his brother, who commanded 
at Damaſcus, and opened with a quotation _ an Arabian poet 
to this effect: 


My 
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My ſoul remembers thee with fond delight, 
Amidſt the horrors of the adverſe fi ght, 
When hoſtile Larces drink the gory flood, 
And ſatiate in our veins their thirſt of blood. 


In his account of the gentle diſpoſition and refined manners of 
Saladin, he perfectly agrees with the Biographer of that monarch 
The generous Abulfeda, ſo liberal in commemorating the merit of 
others, has not himſelf wanted an encomiaſt ; for, according to 
Herbelot, his eulogy is contained in the works of an oriental Poet, 
whoſe name is Nobatah, and whoſe compoſitions may be found in 
the king of F rance's library. 


NOTE IX. Vexss 123. 


And with that * s blood his ſabre fan, 
Who dard to write the annals of bis reign!] I am unable "y 
diſcover the name of this inhuman Prince, or that of his un- 
fortunate Hiſtorian ; but the fact is related on the authority 
of an Arabic writer, named Nouari, by M. Cardonne, in the 
Preface to his Hiſtoire de I Afrique et de I'Eſpagne ſous la Domi- 
nation des Arabes. His words are © Nouari rapporte, que les Sul- 
« tans de la dynaſtie des Almohades defendirent, ſous peine de la 
*« yie, d'ecrire les Annales de leur regne, et qu'un Prince de cette 
% maiſon fit pErir un Auteur, pour avoir enfraint cette loi.” As 
the Princes of this dynaſty exerted their power both in Africa and 
Spain, this ſingular execution might happen in either country—lI 
have ventured to ſuppoſe it in Spain, for poetical reaſons, which 
will occur to the Reader. 
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There Corduba, in hours of Bappier fate, n ' 

Sublimely roſe in academic ſtate.) The Univerſity of Corduba 
was founded by Al Hakem the Second, who died in the 336th 
year of the Hegira, after a reign of fifteen years and (five 
months. He was the ſon and ſucceſſor of the magnificent 
Abdelrahman the Third, who in a long and proſperous life 
had given ſtability and ſplendor to the Mooriſh empire ins 
Spain. It is remarkable, that many of theſe Arab Princes were 
not only protectors of literature, but often diſtinguiſhed themſelves; 
by poetical compoſition. Nor were the Mooriſh Ladies leſs eager 
to cultivate the moſt elegant of mental accompliſhments :. Valada,, 
or Valadata, the daughter of the Prince who founded the Univer- 
fity, was no leſs celebrated for her poetical talents, than for her 
fingular beauty and exalted birth. She beſtowed her protection on 
that ſeat of learning, which owed its riſe to the liberality of her 
father; and the principal poets of the time are ſaid to _—_ _— 
her favourite fociety. 

The Bibliotheca Arabico-Hiſpana of Cafirj, From wide 3 | 
drawn theſe particulars, contains alſo a liſt of many female poets, 
who reflected honour on their native city of Corduba. One of the 
moſt eminent among theſe, was a Lady diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of Aiſcha Bent, whoſe compoſitions, both in proſe and verſe, were 
- publicly recited in the Academy with univerſal applauſe; and who 
cloſed (fays my Author) a ſingle and chaſte life, in the year of the 


Hegira 400, leaving many monuments of her own derer as well 
as à rich and well-choſen library. 
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Thy warm Bohaddin, with that | generous zeal, 
Wes no baſe ſons of Adulation feel.) Bohaddin, or Bohadin (for 
his 


. 
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his name is variouſly written) is conjectured by Schultens, his 
learned Tranſlator,” to: have beer an; Aſſyrlan by birth, and a native 
of Moſula,. the metropblis of Meſbpotamia; from whience, before 
he entered into the ſervice of Saladin, he was ſent embaſſador, as 
he himſelf relates; to the u 3 of Bagdad He ſeems to have 
been principally indebted te his talents as an Hiſtoriam, for- the 
protection and favour of that engaging hero, whoſe conſidehee he 
after vards obtained; ah whole Iplendid eharacter he has ſo warmly 
celebrated: For as he was returning from Mecca tô Moſula, he 
embraced an opportunity of preſenting to Saladin an account of? 
the holy war; as he terms it, which he had drawn up, as he ſtopt 
at Damaſous in the eourſt of his pit grimage, and im erhich he had 
deſcribed the adminiſtration and diſcipline of that” mönafchi He 
affirms; that the Sultan peruſed his work with infinite ſatisfaction, 
and expreſſed the moſt eager deſire to engage him in his ſervice. 
The grateful Hiſtorian was no leſs ineliſied to devote himſelf to his 
generous and enthuſiaſtic patron:—F rom this period he" ſcems - to 
have been a favourite companion of his watlike maſter; to have 
ſhared many of his dangers, as well as his moſt ſecret counſels; and 
to have ſerved him with a moſt zealous and affectionate attach 
ment, to the hour of his death an event; of Which he ſpeaks: 
with the affecting fimplicity of real ſorrow. In mentioning the 
oriental euſtom of waſhing the body of the deceaſed, he records 
the name of the miniſter who performed the ceremony; and adds, 
that he Had himſelf engaged in this mournfuFoffice; but was obliged” 
to*retire,;:0n feeling himfelf unequal to for painful a ſcene.—— The 
work of child intereſting Biogripher is divided into two parts; the 
firſt exhibits a general character of the hero, with particular ex- 
| amples of his various virtues and endowments ; the ſecond gives a 
chtonslogical account of his adventures, fröm his” firſt expedition 
into Egypt to the cloſe of his life; ; but paſſing lightly. over his 
other exploits, dwells chiefly on the [tranſitions of the holy war; 
and diſcovers. ſuch marks of religious zeal, that Schultens very 


ſhrewdly ſuppoſes the author to have been a prieſt, from the manner 
| in 
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in which he laviſhes his maledictions: it is juſt, however, to ob- 
ſerve, that he ſpeaks very liberally on the martial merit of his 
Chriſtian enemies; and there is one paſſage in his hiſtory, in which 
he pays a very plcaſing and pathetic compliment to the univerſal 
philanthropy of the Sultan; it is in relating an anecdote, which 
affords ſo intereſting a picture, that I cannot help preſenting it to 
may reader : 

In the army of Saladin there were facts dexterous robbers, who 
uſed to penetrate by night into the camp of the Chriſtians, and 
preſent to the Sultan on their return ſuch booty as they had been 
able to bring off, which he beſtowed upon them, as a ceward of their 
valour. In one of their nightly excurſions they happened to ſeize 
an infant of three months; the mother, robbed of her little one, 
ſpent the night in the moſt bitter lamentations, and related her 
misfortune to the Chriſtian leaders :—They anſwered ; The Sultan 
is compaſhonate, and we therefore give you permiſſion to depart, 
and petition him for your child, which he will certainly reſtore. — 
Approaching our guard, ſhe relates her ſtory, and implores their 
aſſiſtance: They give her acceſs to the Sultan, to whom, as he was 
riding, attended by myſelf and others, the preſented herſelf bathed 
in tears, and proſtrate in the duſt. He enquires the cauſe of her 
aMiction :—ſhe repeats her ſtory :—the Sultan is moved even to 
tears, and orders the child to be produced—on finding that it had 
been publicly fold, he commands it to be redeemed ; and reſted not 
till he ſaw the infant delivered to its mother—receiving it with a 
profuſion of tears, ſhe preſt it to her boſom the ſurrounding ſpecta- 
tors (and I happened to be 2mong them) wept with her—ſhe then 
gave her breaſt to the infant; after which the Sultan directed her to 
be ſeated on horſeback with her little one, and ſafely eſcorted to 
her own quarters. Conſider (exclaims the affectionate and religious 
Hiſtorian) this example of univerſal benevolence ! Such, O God! 
haſt thou created this merciful ſovereign, to appear moſt worthy 
of thy own infinite mercy, —Conſider this teſtimony, which even 


his” 
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his enemies have borne of his compaſſionate and generous diſpo- 
fition ? Bon Ap. SCHULTENS, Page 162. 
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4  faitbfal Chronicler in plain Proiffert.] John Froiffart, Canon 
and Treaſurer of the collegiate church of Chimay, in Henault, was 
born at Valenciennes, a city of that province, in 1337, according to 
the conjectute of that elaborate: and ingenious antiquarian Mr. de 
St. Palaye ; who has amply illuftrated the Life and Writings of 
this engaging Hiſtorian, in a ſeries of diſſertations among the Me- 
moirs of the French Academy, Vol. X. XIII. XIV.—sSt. Palaye 
imagines,. from a paſſage in the MS Poems of Froiffart, that his fa- 
ther was a painter of Armories :—and it is certain the Hiſtorian 
diſcovers a paſſion for all the pomp and all the minutiz of heraldry: 
it was indeed the favourite ſtudy of that martial age; and Froiſſart, 
more the prieſt of gallantry than of religion, devoted himſelf en- 
tirely to the celebration of love and war.—At the age of 20, he 
began to write Hiſtory, at the requeſt de ſon cher Seigneur & Maitre 
Meſfire Robert de Namur, Chevalier Seigneur de Beaufort. 
— The anguiſh of unſucceſsful love drove him early into England, 
and his firſt voyage ſeems a kind of emblem of his future life ; for 
he ſailed hither in a ſtorm, yet continued writing a rondeau in 
ſpite of the tempeſt, till he found himſelf on that coaſt, ou l'on 
aime mieux la guerre, que la paix, & ou les eſtrangers font tres- 
bien venus, as he ſaid of our country in hig verſes, and happily ex- 
perienced in his kind reception at court, where Philippa of Henault, 
the Queen of Edward the Third, and a Patroneſs of learning, diſ- 
tinguiſhed the young Hiſtorian, her countryman, by the kindeſt 
protection; and, finding that love had rendered him. unhappy, ſup- 
plied him with money and with horſes, that he might preſent him- 
ſelf with every advantage before the object of his paſſion.— Love 
ſoon eſcorted him to his miſtreſs— but his addreſſes were again un- 


ſucceſsful; and, taking a ſecond voyage to England, he became 
9 Secretary 
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Secretary to his royal patroneſs Philippa, in 1361, after having pre- 
ſented to her ſome portion of his Hiſtory.— He continued five years 
in her ſervice, entertaining her majeſty de beaux diftiez & traiftez 
amoureux: in this period he AS a viſit to Scotland, and was enter- 
tained 15 days by William E Douglas. —In 1 366, when Edward 
the Black Prince was preparing for. the war in Spain, Froiſſatt was 
with him in Gaſcony, and hoped to attend him during the whole 
courſe of that important expedition: but the Prince ſent him back 
to the Queen his mother. He continued not long in England, as 
he viſited many of the Italian courts in the following year, and 
during his travels ſuſtained: the irreparable loſs of that patroneſs, 
to whoſe bounty he had been ſo much indebted.— Philippa: died 
1369, and Froiſſart is reported to have written the life of his amiable 
protectreſs; but of this des reſearches of St. . 
could diſcover no trace. 

After this event, he retired to his on country, and e. the 
benefice of Leſtines, in the dioceſe, of Cambray.— But the cure of 
ſouls was an office little ſuited to the gay and gallant Froiſſart— 
His genius led him ſtill to travel from caſtle to caſtle, and from 
court to court, to uſe the words of Mr. Warton, who has made 
occaſional mention of our author, in his elegant Hiſtory of Engliſh 
Poetry. Froiſſart now entered into the ſervice of the Duke of Bra- 
bant; and, as that Prince was himſelf a poet, Froiſſart collected all 


the compoſitions of his maſter, and adding ſome of his own, formed 
2 kind of romance, which be calls 


Un Livre de Meliador. 
Le Chevalier au ſoleil dor, 


and of which, in one of his later poems, he gives the following ac ac- 
count: 


Dedans ce Romant ſont enicl6fes 
Toutes les changons que jadis, 


Dont 
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Dont l'ame ſoit en paradis, 

Que fit le bon Duc de Braibant, 
Wincelaus, dont on parla tant; 
Car un prince fu amorous, 
Gracious & chevalerous, 

Et le livre me fit ja faire, 

Par tres grant amoureus a faire, 
Coment qu'il ne le veiſt oncques. 


The Duke died in 1384, before this work was completed ; and 


Froiſſart ſoon found a new patron in Guy earl of Blois, on the 
marriage of whoſe Son he wrote a Paſtoral, entitled Le Temple 


d'Honneur.— The earl having requeſted him to reſume his Hiſtory, 
he travelled for that purpoſe to the celebrated court of Gaſton earl 
of Foix, whoſe high reputation for every knightly virtue attracted 
to his reſidenee at Orlaix, thoſe martial adventurers, from whoſe 
mouth it was the delight of Froiſſart to collect the materials of his 
Hiſtory.—The courteous Gaſton gave him the moſt flattering recep- 
tion: he faid to him with a ſmile (& en bon Frangois) * qu'il le 
connoifloit bien, quoyqu'il ne l'euſt jamais veu, mais qu'il avoit 
bien oui parler de luy, & le retint de ſon hoſtel.” —It became a fa- 
vourite amuſement of the Earl, to hear Froiſſart read his Romance 
of Meliador after ſupper.—He attended in the-caſtle every night at 
12, when the Earl fate down to table, liſtened to him with ex- 
treme attention, and never diſmiſſed him, till he had made him 
vuider tout ce qui eſtoit reſte du vin de fa bouche.—Froiſſart 
gained much information here, not only from his patron, who was 
himſelf very communicative, but from various Knights of Arragon 
and England, in the retinue of the Duke of Lancaſter, who then 
reſided at Bourdeaux.— After a long reſidence in this brilliant court, 
and after receiving a preſent from the liberal Gaſton, which he 


mentions in the following verſes : 


R je 
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Je pris conge & li bons Contes 
Me fit par fa chambre des comptes 
Delivrer quatrevins florins 
D'Arragon, tous peſans & fins 

Et mon livre, qu'il m'ot laiffe. 


Froiſſart departed in the train of the Counteſs of Boulogne, related 
to the earl of Foix, and juſt leaving him, to join her new huſband 
the Duke of Berry.—In this expedition our Hiſtorian was robbed 
near Avignon, and laments the unlucky adventure in a very long 
poem, from which Mr. de St. Palaye has drawn many particulars 
of his life. The ground-work of this poem (which is not in the 
liſt of our Author's poetical pieces, that Mr. Warton has given us 
from Paſquier) ſeems to have a ſtrong vein of humour.—lt is a 
dialogue between the Poet and the ſingle Florin that he has left 
out of the many which he had either ſpent, or been obliged to ſur- 
render to the robbers.— He repreſents himſelf as a man of the moſt 
expenſive turn: in 25 years he had ſquandered two thouſand franks, 
beſides his eceleſiaſtical revenues. The compoſition of his works 
had coſt him 500 ; but he regretted not this ſum, as he expected to 
be amply repaid for it by the praiſe of poſterity. 

After having attended all the feſtivals on the marriage of the 
Duke of Berry, having traverſed many parts of France, and paid a 
viſit to Zeland, he returned to his own country in 1390, to continue 
his Hiſtory from the various materials he had collected. But not 
ſatisfied with the relations he had heard of the war in Spain, he 
went to Middlebourgh in Zeland, in purſuit of a Portugueze Knight, 
Jean Ferrand Portelet, vaillant homme & ſage, & du Conſeil du Roy 
de Portugal. From this accompliſhed ſoldier Froiſſart expected 
the moſt perfect information, as an ocular witneſs of thoſe ſcenes, 
which he now wiſhed to record. The courteous Portelet received 
our indefatigable Hiſtorian with all the kindneſs which his en- 
thuſiaſm deſerved, and in fix days, which they paſſed together, gave 
him all the intelligence he deſired.— Froiſſart now returned home, 

and 
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and finiſhed the third book of his Hiſtory.—Many years had paſt 
ſince he had bid adieu to England: taking advantage of the truce 
then eſtabliſhed between France and that country, he paid it ano- 
ther viſit in 1395, with letters of recommendation to the King and 
his uncles.-From Dover he proceeded to Canterbury, to pay his 
devoirs at the ſhrine of Thomas of Becker, and to the memory of 
the Black Prince.-Here he happened to find the ſon of that hero, 
the young King Richard, whom devotion had alſo brought to make 
his offerings to the faſhionable Saint, and return thanks to Heaven 
for his ſucceſſes in Ireland. —Froiffart ſpeaks of this adventure, 
and his own feelings on the great change of ſcene that had taken 
place ſince his laſt viſit to England, in the following natural and 
lively terms: Le Roy. . . vint . . a trez grant arroy, et bien accom- 
paignede ſeignneurs, de dames et demoiſelles, et me mis entre eulx, 
& entre elles, et tout me ſembla nouvel, ne je ny congnoiſſoye 
perſonne ; car le tems eſtoit bien change en Angleterre depuis le 
tems de vingt & huyt ans: et en la compagnie du roy n'avoit 
nuls de ſes oncles . . . . i fus du premier ainſi que tout eſbahy y.. 
Tho' Froiſſart was thus embarraſſed in not finding one of His old 
friends in the retinue of the King, he ſoon gained a new Patron in 
Thomas Percy, Maſter of the Houſehold, who offered to preſent 
him and his letters to Richard ; but this offer happening on the 
eve of the King's departure, it proved too late for the ceremony— 
Le Roy eſtoit retrait pour aller dormir.—And on the morrow, when 
the impatient Hiſtorian attended early at the Archbiſhop's palace, 
where the King ſlept, his friend Percy adviſed him to wait a more 
convenient ſeaſon for being introduced to Richard, —Froiffart ac- 
quieſced in this advice, and was conſoled for his diſappointment 
by falling into company with an Engliſh Knight, who had attended 
the King in Ireland, and was very willing to gratify the curioſity 
of the Hiſtorian by a relation of his adventures.—This was Wil- 
liam de Lifle, who entertained him, as they rode along together, 
with the marvels of St. Patrick's Cave, in which he aſſured him he 
had paſſed a night, and ſeen wonderful viſions.— Though our ho- 

R 2 neſt 
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neſt Chronicler is commonly accuſed of a paſſion for the marvel- 
lous, with an exceſs of credulity, he ſays very ſenſibly on this oc- 
caſion, de cette matiere je ne luy parlay plus avant, et m'en ceſſay, 
car voulentiers je luy euſſe demande du voyage d' Irlande, et luy eu 
voulaye parler, et mettre en voye.—lt appears plainly from this 
paſſage, that our Hiſtorian was more anxious to gain information 
concerning the ſcenes of real action, than to liſten to the extrava- 
gant fictions of a popular legend. — But here he was again diſap- 
pointed. New companions joined them on the road, and their 
hiſtorical conference was thus interrupted. —Theſe mortifications 
were ſoon repaid by the kind reception he met with from the 
Duke of York, who ſaid to him, when he received the recom- 
mendatory letter from the Earl of Henault, Maiſtre Jehan tenez 
vous toujours deles nous, & nos gens, nous vous ferons tout 
amour & courtoiſte, nous y ſommes tenus pour l'amour du tems 
paſſe & de notre dame de mere a qui vous futes; nous en avons 
bien la ſouvenance. With theſe flattering marks of remembrance 
and favour the Duke preſented him to the King, lequel me receut 
joyeuſement et doulcement (continues Froiffart) . . et ne diſt que 
Je fuſſe le bien venus et fi javoye eſte de Thoſtel du Roy ſon Ayeul 
& de Madame ſon Ayeule encores eſtoys je de Thoſtel d'Angleterre. 
Some time however elapſed, before he had an opportunity 
of preſenting his romance of Mcliador, which he had prepared for 
the King.—The Duke of York and his other friends at length ob- 
tained for him this honour : He gives the following curious and 
particular account of the ceremony : et voulut veoir le Rey mon 
livre, que je luy avoye apporte. Si le vit en fa chambre: car tout 
pourveu je Tavoye, ct luy mis ſur fon lit. Et lors il Vouvrit et 
regarda dedans, et luy pleut tres grandement. Et plaire bien luy 
devoit: car il eſtoit enlumine, eſcrit et Hiſtorie, & couvert de 
vermeil veloux a dix cloux d'argent dorez d'or et roſes d'or ou 
meillieu a deux gros fermaulx dorez et richement ouvrez ou meil- 
lieu roſiers d'or. Adonc me demanda le Roy de quoy il traictoit: 
et je luy dis d'amours, De ceſte reſponce fut tout resjouy, et re- 
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garda dedans le livre en pluſieurs lieux, et y lyſit, car moult bien 
parloit et Iyſoit Frangoys, et puis le fiſt prendre par ung fien 
Chevalier, qui ſe nomme Meſſire Richard Credon, et porter en 
ſa chambre de retrait dont il me fiſt bonne chere. 

After paſſing three months in this court, Froiflart took his leave 
of the munificent but ill-fated Richard. In the laſt chapter of his 
Hiſtory, where he mentions the unfortunate end of this Monarch, 
he ſpeaks with an honeſt and affecting gratitude of the liberal pre- 
ſent he received from him on his departure from England. —lIt was 
a goblet of ſilver gilt, weighing two marks, and filled with a hun- 
dred nobles. 

On leaving England, he retired to his own country, and is ſup- 
poſed to have ended his days at his benefice of Chimay, but the 
year of his death is uncertain.— There is an antient tradition in 
the country, ſays Mr. de Saint Palaye, that he was buried in the 
chapel of St. Anne, belonging to his own church. — That ingeni- 
ous antiquarian produces an extract from its archives, in which the 
death of Froiffart is recorded, but without naming the year, in the 
moſt honourable terms.—His obit bears the date of October, and 
is followed by 20 Latin verſes, from which I ſelect ſuch as appear 
to me the moſt worth tranſcribing. 


Gallorum ſublimis honos, & fama tuorum, 
Hic Froiflarde jaces, ſi modo forte jaces. 
Hiſtorie vivus ſtuduiſti reddere vitam, 
Defuncto vitam reddet at illa tibi. 
Proxima dum propriis florebit Francia ſcriptis, 
Famia dum ramos, * Blancaque fundet aquas, 
Urbis ut hujus honos, templi fic fama vigebis, 
Teque ducem Hiſtorie Gallia tota colet, 
Belgica tota colet, Cymeaque vallis amabit, 
Dum rapidus proprios Scaldis obibit agros. 


A foreſt and a river near Chimay. 


As 
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As I have never met with any ſatisfactory account of Froiſſart's 
life in our language, I have been tempted to ſwell this Note to an 
inordinate length; yet it ſeems to me till neceſſary to add a few 
lines more concerning the character both of the Hiſtorian and the 
Poet.—A long ſeries of French Critics, to whom even the judicious 
Bayle has been tempted to give credit, have ſeverely cenſured Froiſſart, 
as the venal partizan of the Engliſh, and they have accuſed his laſt 
Editor, Sauvage, of mutilating his author, becauſe they could find 
in his edition no proofs of their charge.— The amiable St. Palaye 
has defended le bon Froiffart, as he is called by honeſt Montaigne, 
from this unjuſt accuſation, and done full juſtice at the ſame time 
to the injured reputation of his exact and laborious editor. 

It may ſerve as a kind of memento mori to poetical vanity to 
reflect, that Froiſſart is hardly known as a Poet, though his fer- 
tile pen produced 30,000 verſes, which were once the delight of 
Princes, and the favourite ſtudy of the gallant and the fair. —How 
far he deſerved the oblivion, into which his poetical compoſitions 
have fallen, the reader may conceive from the following judgment 
of his French Critic ; with whoſe ingenious reflection on the im- 


perfections attending the early ſtate both of Poetry and Painting, 
I ſhall terminate this Note. 


On peut dire en general au ſujet des Poeſies de Froiſſart, que 
invention pour les ſujets lui manquoit autant que I'tmagination 
pour les ornemens ; du reſte le ſtyle qu'il employe, moins abon- 
dant que diffus, offre ſouvent la repetition ennuyeuſe des memes 
tours, & des memes phraſes, pour rendre des idees afſez commu- 
nes: cependant la ſimplicite et la liberté de fa verſification ne 
ſont pas toũjours de pourvũes de graces, on y rencontre de tems en 
tems quelques images & pluſieurs vers de ſuite dont l'expreſſion 
eſt afſez heureuſe. 

Tel etoit alors Vetat de notre Poeſie Francoiſe, et le ſort de la 
Peinture Etoit a peu pres le meme. Ces deux arts que l'on a 
toujours comparez enſemble paroiſſent avoir eu une marche preſqu' 
uniforme dans leur progres, Les Peintres au ſortir de la plus 


groſſière 
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groſſiẽre barbarie, ſaiſiſſant d'abord en detail tous les petits objets 
que la nature leur preſentoit, &attacherent aux inſectes, aux fleurs, 
aux oiſeaux, les parérent des couleurs les plus vives, les deſſiné- 


rent avec une exactitude que nous admirons encore dans les vignettes 


& dans les miniatures des manuſcrits; lorſqu'ils vinrent à repré- 
ſenter des figures humaines, ils s'tudièrent bien plus à terminer 
les contours & à exprimer juſqu aux cheveux les plus fins, qu'a 
donner de lame aux viſages & du mouvement aux corps; et ces 


figures dont la nature la plus commune fourniſſoit toujours les 


modelles, &toient jettées enſemble au hazard, fans choix, ſans or- 
donnance, ſans aucun goùt de compoſition. 

' Les Poetes auſſi ſtériles que les Peintres, bornoient toute leur in- 
duſtrie a ſcavoir amener des deſcriptions proportionnees à leur ta- 
lens, et ils ne les quittoient qu'apres les avoir Epuiſces ; ils ne ſga- 
vent gueres parler que d'un beau printems, de la verdure des cam- 
pagnes, de T email des prairies, du ramage de mille eſpeces d'oi- 
ſeaux, de la clarte et de la vivacite d'une belle fontaine ou d'un 
ruiſſeau qui murmure ; quelquefois cependant ils rendent avec 
naivetE les amuſemens enfantins des amans, leurs ris, leurs jeux, 


les palpitations ou la joie d'un cœur amoreux ; ils n'imaginent rien 


au dela, incapable d'ailleurs de donner de la ſuite et de la liaiſon à 
leurs idées. 
Notice des Poeſies de Froiſſart; Memoires de V Academie, 
Tom. xiv. p. 225. 


NOTE XIII. VERSE 242. 


75 Favour, like the Sun's prolific ray, 

Brought the keen Scribe of Florence into Day.] Nicholas Machiavel, 
the celebrated Florentine, was firſt patronized by Leo, who cauſed 
one of his comedies to be ated with great magnificence at Rome, 
and engaged him to write a private Treatiſe de Reformatione Rei- 
publicæ Florentine. His famous political Eſſay, entitled, The 


Prince,” was publiſhed in 1515, and dedicated to the Nephew of 
— 3 that 
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that Pontiff, The various judgments that have been paſſed on this 
ſingular performance are a ſtriking proof of the incertitude of hu- 
man opinion.— In England it has received applauſe from the great 
names of Bacon and Clarendon, who ſuppoſe it intended to pro- 
mote the intereſt of liberty and virtue. In Italy, after many years 
of approbation, it was publicly condemned by Clement the VIIIth, 
at the inſtigation of a Jeſuit, who had not read the book. In 
France it has even been ſuppoſed inſtrumental to the horrid 
maſſacre of St. Bartholomew, as the favourite ſtudy of Catherine 
of Medicis and her Sons, and as teaching the bloody leſſons of ex- 
tirpation, which they ſo fatally put in practice. Yet one of his 
French Tranſlators has gone ſo far as to ſay, that Machiavel, 
who paſſes among all the world for a teacher of Tyranny, deteſted 
it more than any man of the age, in which he lived.” It muſt 
however be owned, that there is a great mixture of good and evil in 
his political precepts. For the latter many plauſible apologies have 
been made; and it ſhould be remembered to his honour, that his 
great aim was to promote the welfare of his country, in exciting 
the Houſe of Medicis to deliver Italy from the invaſion of fo- 
reigners. 

He is ſaid to have been made Hiſtoriographer of Florence, as a 
reward for having ſuffered the torture on ſuſpicion of conſpiring 
againſt the government of that city, having ſupported the ſevere 
trial with unfailing reſolution. His Hiſtory of that republic he 
wrote at the requeſt of Clement the VIIth, as we are informed in 
his Dedication of it to that Pontiff. The ſtyle of this work is much 
celebrated, and the firſt Book may be regarded as a model of 
Hiſtorical abridgment.— He died, according to Paul Jovius, in 


1530. 
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Nor leſi, O Leo ! was it thine to raiſe 
The great Hiſtoric Chief of modern days.] Francis Guicciardin, 
born 
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born at Florence 1482, of an antient and noble family, was ap- 
pointed a Profeſſor of Civil Law in that city at the age of 23. In 
1512 he was ſent Embaſſador to Ferdinand King of Arragon ; 
and ſoon. after, his return deputed by the Republic to meet Leo 
the Xth at Cortona, and attend him on his public entry into Flo- 
rence.— That diſcerning Pontiff immediately became his Patron, 
and raiſed him to the government of Modena and Reggio. He 
ſucceeded to that of Parma, which he defended with great ſpirit 
againſt the French, on the death of Leo.—He roſe to the higheſt 
honours under Clement the VIIth, having the command of all the 
eccleſiaſtical forces, and being Governor of Romagna, and laſtly of 
Bologna, in which city he is ſaid to have received the moſt flatter- 
mg compliments from the Emperor Charles V.—Having gained 
much reputation, both civil and military, in various ſcenes of ac- 
tive life, he paſſed his latter days in retirement, at his villa near 
Florence, where he died ſoon after completing his Hiſtory, in the 
59th year of his age, 1540. Notwithſtanding the high reputation 
of Guicciardin, his Hiſtory has been violently attacked, both as 
to matter and ſtyle.— The honeſt Montaigne inveighs with great 
warmth againſt the malignant turn of its author; and his own coun- 


tryman Boccalini, in whoſe whimſical but lively work there are 


many excellent remarks on Hiſtory and Hiſtorians, ſuppoſes a La- 
cedæmonian thrown into agonies by a ſingle page of Guicciardin, 
whom he is condemned to read, for having himſelf been guilty of 
uſing three words inſtead of two. The poor Spartan cries for mer- 
cy, and declares that any tortures are preferable to the prolixity of 
ſuch a Writer, —This celebrated Hiſtorian was alſo a Poet. The 
three following verſes are the beginning of an Epiſtle, which he 
entitled Supplicazione d'Italia al Chriſtianiſſimo Re Franceſco I. 


Italia afflitta, nuda, e miſeranda, 
Ch' or de Principi ſuoi ſtanca {i lagna 
A Te, Franceſca, queita Carta manda, 
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They are preſerved in Creſcimbeni della volgar Poeſia. Vol. v. 
p- 132. | 
Among the letters of the elder Taſſo, there is a curious one ad- 
drefſed to Guicciardin, concerning the Doge of Genoa; and the 
Amori of the ſame Poet contain the following compliment to the 


Hiſtorian ; 


Arno, ben poi il tuo natio ſoggiorno 
Laſeiar nel Appennino, e co criſtalli 
Scendendo per Ialpeſtre horride valli 
Far il Tirrheno mar ricco, ed adorno ; 
Ben poi di fronde T'uno, e Valtro corno 
Cinger contento, e di for bianchi e gialli; 
E guidar care, ed amoroſe balli 
Con le tue nimphe al verde fondo intorno ; 
Che tra quanti intelletti humano velo 
Chiude ne l'alme al mondo chiare, e conte, 
Un tuo figlio è maggiore, e piu perfetto. 
Intaglia il nome ſuo nel tuo bel monte 
Si, che per molti ſecoli ſia letto 
Guicciardin poi, ch'ei ſia ſalito in Cielo. 
Amori di BERNAaRDo Tass0, 
Vinegia 1531, page 52, 


NOTE XV. Versst 262. 


With equal wreaths let Davila be croum d.] Henry Catherine Da- 
vila was tne youngeſt fon of Antonio Davila, Grand Conſtable of 
Cyprus, who had been obliged to retire into Spain on the taking 
of that iſland by the Turks in 1570. From Spain Antonio repaired 
to the court of France, and ſettled his ſon Lewis and two daughters 
under the patronage of Catherine of Medicis, whoſe name he after- 
wards gave to the young Hiſtorian, born 1576, at an antient 
caſtle in the territories of Padua, though generally called a native 


of 
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of Cyprus. The little Davila was brought early into France ;— 
at the age of 18 he ſignalized himſelf in the military ſcenes of that 
country. His laſt exploit there was at the fiege of Amiens, where 


he fought under Henry IV, and received a wound in the knee, as he 


F 


relates himſelf in his Hiſtory. After peace was eſtabliſhed in 
France, he withdrew into Italy, and ſerved the Republic of Venice 
with great reputation till a moſt unfortunate adventure put an end 
to his life in 1631. Paſſing through Verona with his wife and 
family, on his way to Crema, which he was appointed to defend, 
and demanding, according to the uſual cuſtom of perſons in his 
ſtation, a ſupply of horſes and carriages for his retinue, a brutal Ve- 
roneſe, called il Turco, entered the room where he and his family 
were at ſupper, and being mildly reprimanded for his intruſion 
by Davila, diſcharged a piſtol at the Hiſtorian, and ſhot him dead 
on the inſtant.— His accomplices alſo killed the Chaplain of Davila, 
and wounded many of his attendants. But his eldeſt ſon Antonio, 
a noble youth of eighteen, revenged the death of his father by 
killing his murderer on the ſpot. All the confederates were ſe- 
cured the next morning, and publicly executed at Verona.—Me- 
moire Iſtoriche, prefixed to the London edition of Davila, 4to, 
1755, —lt is very remarkable, that Davila paſſes no cenſure on 
the Mailacre of St. Bartholomew.—His character of the Queen 
Mother has that partiality, which it was natural for him to ſhew 
to the Patroneſs of his family; but his general veracity is con- 


firmed by the great authority of the firſt Duke of Epernon, who, 


(to uſe the words of Lord Bolingbroke) ** had been an actor, and 
a principal actor too, in many of the ſcenes that Davila recites.” 
Girard, Secretary to this Duke, and no contemptible Biographer, 
relates, that this Hiſtory came down to the place where the old 
man reſided, in Gaſcony, a little before his death ; that he read it 
to him; that the Duke confirmed the truth of the narrations in it: 
and ſeemed only ſurpriſed by what means the author could be to 
well informed of the moſt ſecret councils and meaſures of thoſe 
times. - Letters on Hiſtory. 
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NOTE XVI. Verss 284. 


Sarpi, ble name ! from every foible clear. Father Paul, the moſt 
amiable and exalted character that was ever formed in monaſtic 
retirement, was the ſon of Franceſto Sarpi, a merchant of Venice, 
and born in that city, 1552. He took the religious habit in the 
monaſtery of the Servites, 1565. After receiving prieſt's orders in 
1574, he paſſed four years in Mantua, being appointed to read 
Lectures on Divinity and Canon Law, by the Biſhop of that dioceſe; 
and in this early part of his life, he is conjectured to have con- 
ceived the firſt idea of writing his celebrated Hiſtory, as he formed 
an intimate friendſhip, during his reſidence in Mantua, with Ca- 
millo d'Oliva, who had been Secretary to Cardinal Gonzaga at 
the Council of Trent, and excited the learned Venetian to the 
arduous taſk, which he ſo happily accompliſhed in a future pe- 
riod. He was recalled from Mantua, to read Lectures on Philoſo- 
phy in his own convent at Venice, which he did with great repu- 
tation, during the years 1575, 1576, and 1577.—He went to Rome 
as Procurator General in 1585. Paſſing from thence to Naples, 
he there formed an acquaintance with the famous Baptiſta Porta, 
who has left this honourable teſtimony of his univerſal knowledge: 
Eo doctiorem, ſubtiliorem, quotquot adhuc videre contigerit, 
neminem cognovimus ; natum ad Encyclopediam, &c. Nor is this 
an exaggerated compliment, as there is hardly any ſcience which 
eſcaped his active mind. His diſcoveries in Optics and Anatomy 
would be alone ſufficient to immortalize his name, had he not 
gained immortality by a ſtill nobler exertion of his mental powers, 
in defending the liberties of his country againſt the tyranny of 
Rome. On the firſt attack of Pope Paul V. on two laws of Ve- 
nice, very wiſely framed to correct the abuſes of the clergy, Fa- 
ther Paul aroſe as the literary champion of the Republic, and de- 
fended its cauſe with great ſpirit and temper, in various compoſi- 
tions ; though he is ſaid not to be Author of the Treatiſe generally 

aſcribed 
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aſcribed to him on the occaſion, and entitled, The Rights of Sove- 
reigns, &c.— His chief performance on the ſubje&t was Gon- 
federation ſopra le Cenſure di Paolo V. The Venetians ſhewed a 
juſt admiration of the ſublime virtue of a Monk, who defended 
ſo nobly the civil rights of his country againſt the ſeparate intereſt 
of the church. In 1606 the Council paſſed a decree in his favour ; 
which I ſhall tranſcribe in this note, becauſe it is not found in the 
common Lives of Father Paul, and becauſe there is hardly any 
object more pleaſing to the mind, than the contemplation of a free 
ſtate rewarding one of its moſt virtuous ſervants with liberality and 
eſteem. ——Continuando il R. P. M. Paolo da Venezia dell ordine 
de Serviti a preſtare alla Signoria Noſtra con ſingolar Valore quell 
ottimo ſervigio, ch' e ben conoſciuto, potendoſi dire, ch egli fra 
tutti con le ſue ſcritture piene di profonda dottrina ſoſtenti con va- 
lidiſſimi fondamenti le potentiſſime e validiflime ragioni noſtre 
nella cauſa, che ha di preſente la Repubblica con la corte di 
Roma, anteponendo il ſervigio e la ſoddisfazione noſtra a qual- 
fivoglia ſuo particolare ed importante riſpetto. E percid coſa 
giuſta e ragionevole, e degna dell ordinaria munificenza di queſto 
Conſiglio, il dargli modo, con che poſſa aſſicurare la ſua Vita da 
ogni pericolo, che gli poteſſe ſopraſtare, e ſovvenire infieme alli 
ſuoi biſogni, bench, egli non ne faccia alcuna iſtanza, ma piutoſto 
fi moſtri alieno da qualſivoglia ricognizione, che fi abbia intenzione 
di uſargli. Tal è la ſua modeſtia, e coſi grande il deſiderio, che 
ha di far conoſcere, che neſſuna pretenſione di premio, ma la ſola 
divozione ſua verſo la Repubblica, e la giuſtizia della Cauſa lo muo- 
vano adoperarſi con tanto ſtudio e con tante fatiche alli ſervizi noſtri. 
Percio anderà parte, che allo ſtipendio, il quale a' 28 del Meſe di 
Gennaio paſſato fu aſſegnato al ſopradetto R. P. M. Paolo da Ve- 
nezia di Ducati duecento all anno, ſiano accreſciuti altri ducati due- 
cento, ſicchè in avvenire abbia ducati quattrocento accioche reſ- 
tando con ſolato per queſta ſpontanea e benigna dimoſtrazione pub- 
blica, con maggior ardore abbia a continuare nel ſuo buono e divoto 


ſervizio, e poſſa con queſto aſſequamento provvedere maggiormente 


alla 
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alla ficurezza della ſua Vita, — - The generous care of the Republic 
to reward and preſerve ſo valuable a ſervant, could not ſecure him 
from the baſe attempts of that enemy, whom his virtue had pro- 
voked. In 1607, after Venice had adjuſted her diſputes with Rome, 
by the mediation of France, the firſt attack was made on the life 
of Father Paul. He was beſet near his convent, in the evening, by 
five aſſaſſins, who ſtabbed him in many places, and left him for 
dead. He recovered, under the care of the celebrated Acquapen- 
dente, appointed to attend him at the public charge ; to whom, as 
he was ſpeaking on the depth of the principal wound, his patient 
faid pleaſantly, that the world imputed it ſtylo Romanæ Curiz.— 
The crime is generally ſuppoſed to have proceeded from the Jeſuits; 
but the ſecret authors of it were never clearly diſcovered, though 
the five ruffians were traced by the Venetian Ambaſſador in Rome, 
where they are ſaid to have been well received at firſt, but failing 
afterwards in their expected reward, to have periſhed in miſery and 
want. The Senate of Venice paid ſuch attention to Father Paul, 
as expreſſed the higheſt ſenſe of his merit, and the moſt affectionate 
ſolicitude for his ſafety. They not only doubled his ſtipend a ſe- 
cond time, but entreated him to chuſe a public refidence, for the 
greater ſecurity of his perſon. The munificence and care of the 
Republic was equalled by the modeſty and fortitude of their ſer- 
vant. He choſe not to relinquiſh his cell; and, though warned of 
various machinations againſt his life, he continued to ſerve his 
country with unabating zeal ; diſcovering, in his private letters to 
his friends, the moſt heroic calmneſs of mind, and ſaying, in anſwer 
to their admonitions, that no man lives well, who is too anxious 
for the preſervation of life.” Yet the apprehenſions of his 
friends had too juſt a foundation. In 1609 another conſpiracy was 
formed, to murder him in his ſleep, by ſome perſons of his own 
convent—but their treachery was happily diſcovered. —From this 
time he lived in more cautious retirement, ſtill devoting himſelſ to 
the ſervice of the Republic on various occaſions, and acquiring new 
reputation by many compoſitions. At length the world was ſur- 


prized 
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prized by his Hiſtory of the Council of Trent, firſt publiſhed at 


London, 1619 ; with the fiftitious name of Pietro Soave Polano:; 
and dedicated to James the Iſt, by Antonio de Dominis, the cele- 
brated Archbiſhop of Spalatro, who ſpeaks of the concealed Author 
as his intimate friend, who had entruſted him with a manuſcript, 
on which his modeſty ſet a trifling value, but which it ſeemed pro- 
per to beſtow upon the world even without his conſent. The 
myſtery concerning the publication of this noble work has never 
been thoroughly cleared up, and various falſities concerning it have 
been reported by authors of conſiderable reputation.— It has even 
been ſaid that James the Iſt had ſome ſhare in the compoſition of the 
book—if he had, it was probably in forming the name Pietro Soave 
Polano, which is an anagram of Paolo Sarpi Veneziano, and the 
only part of the book which bears any relation to the ſtyle or 
taſte of that Monarch. Father Paul was ſoon ſuppoſed to be the 
real Author of the work in queſtion. The Prince of Conde, on 
a viſit to his cloyſter, expreſsly aſked him, if he was ſo—to which 
he modeſtly replied, that at Rome it was well known who had 
written it.— He enjoyed not many years the reputation ariſing from 
this maſterly production—in 1623 a fever occaſioned his death, 
which was even more exemplary and ſublime than his life itſelf. 
He prepared himſelf for approaching diſſolution with the moſt 
devout compoſure ; and, as the liberty of his country was the dar- 
ling object of his exalted mind, he prayed for its preſervation 
with his laſt breath, in the two celebrated words Eſto Per- 
petua, 

There is a ſingular beauty in the character of Father Paul, 
which is not only uncommon in his profeſſion, but is rarely found 
in human nature. — Though he paſſed a long life in controverſy of 
the moſt exaſperating kind, and was continually attacked in every 
manner that malignity could ſuggeſt, both his writings and his 
heart appeared perfectly free from a vindictive ſpirit—devoting all 
the powers of his mind to the defence of the public cauſe, he 

ny ſeemed 
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ſeemed entirely to forget the injuries that were perpetually offered 
to his own perſon and reputation. | Lo 
His conſtitution was extremely delicate, and his intenſe applica» 
tion expoſed him to very frequent and violent diſorders : theſe he 
greatly remedied by his ſingular temperance, living chiefly on 
bread, fruits, and water. — This imperfect account of a character 
deſerving the nobleſt elogium, is principally extracted from an oc- 
tavo volume, entitled, Memoire Anedote ſpettanti a F. Paolo da 
Franceſco Griſelini Veneziano, &c. edit. 2d, 1760. The author of 
this elaborate work has pointed out ſeveral miſtakes in the French 
and Engliſh accounts of Father Paul ; particularly in the anecdotes 
related of him by Burnet, in his Life of Biſhop Bedell, and by 
Mr. Brent, the ſon of his Engliſh Tranſlator.—Some of theſe had 
indeed been obſerved before by Writers of our own.—See the 
General Dictionary under the article Father Paul.——For the 
length and for the deficiencies of this Note, I am tempted to apo- 
logize with a ſentence borrowed from the great Hiſtorian who is 
the ſubject of it :—Chi mi offervera in alcuni tempi abondare, in 
altri andar riſtretto, ſi ricordi che non tutti i campi ſono di ugnal 
fertilita, ne tutti li grani meritano d'eſſer conſervati, e di quelli 
che il mietitore vorrebbe tenerne conto, qualche ſpica anco sfugge 
la preſa della mano, o il filo della falce, coſi comportando la con- 
ditione d' ogni mietitura che reſti anco parte per riſpigolare. 


NOTE XVII. VERSE 312. 


The clear Oſorius, in his claſſic phraſe.) Jerom Oſorius was born of 
a noble family at Liſbon, 1506. He was educated at the univerſity 
of Salamanca, and afterwards ſtudied at Paris and Bologna. On 
his return to Portugal, he gradually roſe to the Biſhopric of Sylves, 
to which he was appointed by Catherine of Auſtria, Regent of the 
kingdom in the minority of Sebaſtian. At the requeſt of Cardinal 
Henry of Portugal, he wrote his Hiſtory of King Emanuel, and 


3 the 
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the expedition of Gama—which his great contemporary Camoens 
made at the ſame time the ſubje& of his immortal Luſiad; a poem 
which has at length appeared with due luſtre in our language, be- 
ing tranſlated with great ſpirit and elegance by Mr. Mickle. It is 
remarkable, that the Hiſtory of Oſorius, and the Epic Poem of 
Camoens, were publiſhed in the ſame year, 1 572: but the fate of 
theſe two great Authors was very different ; the Poet was ſuffered 
to periſh in poverty, under the reign of that Henry, who patronized 
the Hiſtorian : yet, allowing for the difference of their profeſſions, 
#1 am inclined to think they poſſeſſed a ſimilarity of mind. There 
appear many traces of that high heroic ſpirit, even in the Prieſt 
Oſorius, which animated the Soldier Camoens : particularly in the 
pleaſure, with which he ſeems to deſcribe the martial manners of 
his countrymen, under the reign of Emanuel.—LIllius ztate (ſays 
the Hiſtorian, in the cloſe of his manly work) inopia in exilium 
pulſa videbatur : mœſtitiæ locus non erat: querimoniæ filebant : 
omnia choreis & cantibus perſonabant: ejuſmodi ludis aula regia 
frequenter oblectabatur. Nobiles adoleſcentes cum virginibus re- 
giis in aula fine ulla libidinis fignificatione ſaltabant, et quamvis 
honeſtiſſimis amoribus indulgerent, virginibus erat inſitum, nemi- 
nem ad familiaritatem admittere, niſi illum qui aliquid fortiter & 
animoſe bellicis in rebus effeciſſet. Pueris enim nobilibus, qui in 
aula regia verſabantur, non erat licitum pallium virile ſumere, 


antequam in Africam trajiccrent & aliquod inde decus egregium re- 


portarent. Et his quidem moribus erat illius temporis nobilitas 

inſtituta, ut multi ex illius domo viri omni laude cumulati prodi- 
rent. This is a ſtriking picture of the manners of chivalry, to 
which Portugal owed much of its glory in that fplendid period. 
There is one particular in the character of Oſorius, which, conſi- 
dering his age and country, deſerves the higheſt encomium ; I mean 
his tolerating ſpirit. In the firſt book of his Hiſtory, he ſpeaks of 
Emanuel's cruel perſecution of the Jews in the following generous 
and exalted language :—Fuit quidem hoc nec ex lege nec ex religiane 


factum. Quid enim? Tu rebelles animos nullaque ad id ſuſcepta 
* religions 
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religione conſtrictos, adigas ad credendum ca, quz ſumma conten- 
tione aſpernantur & reſpuunt? Idque tibi aſſumas, ut libertatem 
voluntatis impedias, & vincula mentibus effrænatis injicias? at id 
neque fieri poteſt, neque Chriſti ſanctiſſimum numen approbat. 
Voluntarium enim ſacrificium, non vi et malo coactum ab homini- 
bus expetit, neque vim mentibus inferri ſed voluntates ad ſtudium 
vere religionis allici & invitari jubet. .... Poſtremo quis non vi- 
det. et ita religionem per religionis ſimulationem indigniſſi- 
me violari ?—Oſortus is ſaid to have uſed many arguments to diſ- 
ſuade Sebaſtian from his unfortunate expedition into Africa, and to 
have felt ſo deeply the miſeries which befel the Portugueze after 
that fatal event, that his grief was ſuppoſed to accelerate his death. 
He expired in 1580, happy, ſays De Thou (who celebrates him as 
2 model of Chriſtian virtue) that he died juſt before the Spaniſh 
army entered Portugal, and thus eſcaped being a witneſs to the de- 
{-lation of his country.— His various works were publiſhed at 
Rome in 1592, by his nephew Oforius, in four volumes folio, 
with a Life of their Author. Among theſe are two remarkable 
productions; the firſt, an admonition to our Queen Elizabeth, ex- 
horting her to return into the church of Rome : the ſecond, an 
Eſſay on Glory, written with ſuch claflical purity, as to give 
birth to a report, that it was not the compoſition of Oſorius, but 
the loſt work of Cicero on that ſubject. 

In the Lucubrationes of Walter Haddon, the curious reader may 
find a very ſpirited anſwer to the invective againſt the Reforma- 
tion, which the zeal of the Portugueze Biſhop led him to addreſs 
to Elizabeth — The Engliſh Civilian defends the cauſe of his nation 
and his Queen with great energy.—He juſtiſies the diſſolution of 
the monaſteries by repreſenting their abuſes in the moſt glowing 
colours ; and he ventures to affirm, in vindicating the character 
of his royal Miſtreſs, that her Majeſty of England was as great 
a Theologian as the Biſhop of Sylves himſelf—Sacras ſcripturas 
multum lectitat, interpretes optimos inter ſe comparat, doctiſſi- 
morum theologorum undique ſententias colligit, ſcientia linguarum 


per 
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per ſe ipſa excellit, ingenio eſt prompto, et acri, ſapientiæ tantum 
ad hæcadhibet, quantum vix eſt in illo ſexu credibile: denique noſtro- 
rum ad conciones ventitat, et ſenſus in his rebus habet partim le- 
gendo, partim audiendo tam exercitatos, ut non minus te decere poſſit, 
quam ex fe diſcere. Havppon. Lucubrat. Pag. 259. 


NOTE XVIII Venssz 318. 


Theria's Genius bids juſt Fame allow 

As bright a wreath to Mariana's brow.] John Mariana was born 
1537, at Talavera (a town in the dioceſe of Toledo) as he himſelf 
informs us in his famous Eſſay de Rege, which opens with a beau- 
tiful romantic deſcription of a ſequeſtered ſpot in that neighbour- 
hood, where he enjoyed the pleaſures of literary retirement with 
his friend Calderon, a Miniſter of Toledo ; whoſe death he mentions 
in the ſame Eſſay, commemorating his learning and his virtues in 
the moſt pleaſing terms of affectionate admiration. —Mariana was 
admitted into the order of Jeſuits at the age of 17. He travelled 
afterwards into Italy and France, and returning into Spain in 1574, 
ſettled at Toledo, and died there in the 87th year of his age, 1624. 
Hearing it frequently regretted, in the courſe of his travels, that 
there was no General Hiſtory of his country, he engaged in that 
great work on his return ; and publiſhed it in Latin at Toledo, 
1592, with a dedication to Philip the IId; where he ſpeaks of his 
own performance with modeſty and manly freedom, and perhaps 
with as little flattery as ever appeared in any addreſs of that na- 
ture, to a Monarch continually fed with the groſſeſt adulation. 
This elaborate work he tranſlated into Spaniſh, but, as he himſelf 
declares, with all the freedom of an original author. He publithed 
his Verſion in 1601, with an addreſs to Philip the IIId, in which 
he laments the decline of Learning in his country, and declares 
he had himſelf executed that work from his apprehenſion of its 
being mangled by an ignorant Tranſlator. He had cloſed his Hiſ- 


tory (which begins with the firſt peopling of Spain) with the 
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death of Ferdinand, in 1516 ; but in a ſubſequent edition, in 1617, 
he added to it a ſhort ſummary of events to the year 1612 : but 
in the year before he firſt publiſhed the Spaniſh Verſion of his Hiſ- 
tory, he addreſſed alſo, to the young Monarch Philip the IIId, his 
famous Eſſay, which I have mentioned, and which was publicly 
burnt at Paris, about 20 years after its publication, on the ſuppo- 
fition that it had excited Ravaillac to the murder of Henry the 
IVth ; though it was aſſerted, with great probability, by the je- 
ſuits, that the Aſſaſſin had never ſeen the book.—It is true, indeed, 
that Mariana, in this Eſſay, occaſionally defends Clement the Monk, 
who ſtabbed Henry the IIId; and it is very remarkable, that he 
grounds this defence, not on the bigotted tenets of a Prieſt, who 
thinks every thing lawful for the intereſt of his church, but on 
thoſe ſublime principles of civil liberty, with which an antient Ro- 
man would have vindicated the dagger of Brutus. Indeed, this 
Eſſay contains ſome paſſages on Government, which would not 
have diſhonoured even Cicero himſelf ; but, it muſt be owned, they 
are grievouſly diſgraced by the laſt chapter of the Work, which 


- breathes a furious ſpirit of eccleſiaſtical intolerance, and yet cloſes 


with theſe mild and modeſt expreſſions: Noſtrum de regno et Regis 
inſtitutione judicium fortaſſe non omnibus placeat ; qui volet ſe- 
quatur, aut ſuo potius ſtet, fi potioribus argumentis nitatur, de 
quibus rebus tantopere aſſeveravi in his libris, eas nunquam veriores 
quam alienam ſententiam affirmabo. Poteſt enim non ſolum mihi 
aliud, aliud aliis videri, ſed et mihi ipſi alio tempore. Suam quiſ- 
que ſententiam per me ſequatur . . et . . qui noſtra leget . . me- 
mor conditionis humane, ſi quid erratum eſt, pio ſtudio rempub- 
licam juvandi veniam benignus concedat et facilis. This is not 
the only work of Mariana which fell under a public proſcription; 
he was himſelf perſecuted, and ſuffered a year's impriſonment, for 
a treatiſe, which ſcems to have been dictated by the pureſt love to 
his country; it was againſt the pernicious practice of debaſing the 
public coin, and as it was ſuppoſed to reflect on the Duke of Ler- 
ma, called the Sejanus of Spain, it expoſed the Author, about the 

year 
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year 1609, to the perſecution of that vindictive Miniſter; from 
which it does not appear how he eſcaped.— Indeed the accounts of 
Mariana's life are very imperfect: Bayle, whom I have chiefly fol- 
lowed, mentions a life of him by De Vargas, which he could not 
procure. I have ſought after this Biographer with the ſame ill 
ſucceſs, as I wiſhed to give a more perfect account of this great 
Author, whoſe perſonal Hiſtory is little known among us, though 
it is far from being unworthy of attention. 


NOTE XIX. VeRse 352: 


The fervid Grotius to her glory rais'd 

A column, ſplendid as the feats be prais'd.) Hugo Grotius was the 
eldeſt child of John de Groot, curator in the univerſity of Leyden, 
and born at Delft on the roth of April 1583—His infancy gave the 
faireſt promiſe of thoſe great and univerſal talents, which were ſo 
amply unfolded in his ſubſequent life—at the age of eleven he was 
celebrated as a prodigy of learning—when Barnevelt was ſent Em- 
baſſador to Henry the IVth of France, in 1598, he took the young 
Grotius in his train, and preſented him to that Monarch, who 
honoured the little ſcholar by graciouſly giving him his picture 
and a chain of gold. One circumſtance was yet wanting to com- 
plete the joy of Grotius in this expedition ; and he was obliged to 
quit France without obtaining the great object of his wiſhes, a per- 
ſonal acquaintance with the Preſident de Thou. — He afterwards 
expreſſed his mortification on this ſubjedt in a letter to that great 
man, which gave riſe to a friendly correſpondence between theſe 
congenial characters, highly honourable to both.—On his return to 
Holland, Grotius devoted himſelf. to the practice of the law, and 
in 1599 pleaded his firſt cauſe at Delft. In the exerciſe of this 
laborious profeſſion, he found ſufficient time to cultivate polite 
literature—in'1599 he publiſhed his edition of Martianus Capella, 
at the requeſt of Scaliger; it was followed, in the ſucceeding | 
year, by the Phænomena of Aratus; and in 1601 he printed his 
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firſt tragedy of Adamus Exſul, a compoſition which might poſſibly 


give birth to the divine performance of Milton, though its author 
eſteemed it ſo little, as to exclnde it from a collection of his poems 
— Grotius, indeed, was remarkably modeſt in eſtimating his own 
poetical talents ;—few perſons have written ſo many verſes, and 
thought ſo humbly of their merit. —The publie proofs, which he 
had now given of his various erudition, procured him an honour 
from his country, the more flattering, as it was unſollicited: The 
United Provinces, juſtly proud of having vindicated their liberty 
againſt the tyranny of Spain, and deſirous of commemorating ſo 
noble an event, appointed Grotius their Hiſtoriographer; a nomi- 
nation ſo honourable to a youth, for ſuch he was, led him to col- 
le& materials for that Hiſtory, which many accidents. conſpired to 
prevent his publiſhing during the whole courſe of his buſy and 
vexatious life. From his ſucceſs at the bar, he was promoted to 
the poſt of Advocate-General; and in 1608 he married Maria 
Reigeſberg, a lady of a reſpectable family in Zealand, and a wife, 
as his Biographer obſerves, truly worthy of ſuch a huſband. In 
1613 he became Penſionary of Rotterdam, an office which gave him 
a ſeat in the Aſſembly of the States : He was ſoon afterwards em- 
ployed in a commiſſion to England, to ſettle ſome national diſputes 
concerning the Greenland Fiſhery.— The greateſt pleaſure and 
advantage, which he derived from this expedition, was the intimacy 
which he contracted in' England with the celebrated Caſaubon. 
Soon after his return to Holland, the fatal ſpirit of religious con- 
troverſy produced thoſe unfortunate, and well-known diſtractions in 
his country, which led to the infamous execution of the great 
and virtuous Barnevelt. Grotius, who was affectionately attached 
to that upright miniſter, and joined with him in every meaſure to 
counteract the uſurping ambition of Prince Maurice, was thus ex- 
poſed to the oppreſſion of that vindictive hero. — After the vain 
ceremony of an iniquitous trial, he was condemned to perpetual 
impriſonment ; and conducted, on the; 6th of June 1619, to the 
fortreſs of Louveſtein, in South Holland, at the point of the 
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iſland formed by the Vahal and the Meuſe.— His tender and faith- 
ful wife, who had been cruclly debarred from attending him, even 
in fickneſs, during his confinement at the Hague, was now admit- 
ted to ſhare his priſon, on the hard condition of forfeiting that 
privilege, if ſhe ever ventured from Louveſtein—ſhe afterwards ob- 
tained leave to come abroad twice a week :—With the fpirit of a 
Roman Matron fhe refuſed the allowance, which the government 
had aſſigned for the maintenance of her huſband continued for 
almoſt two years the conſtant attendant on his captivity—and at 
length became the glorions inſtrument of his deliverance. Grotius, 
who happily experienced, that love and literature are unfailing re- 
ſources under the moſt galling "calamity of human life, had pur- 
ſued his ſtudies in priſon with his uſual ardour.— He compoſed. 
there, among other works, the firſt ſketch of his Eſſay on the 
Truth of Chriſtianity, in a poetical form, and in his native lan- 
guage. —Reports were ſpread by his enemies, that he had formed a 
plan for his eſcape, and his priſon was rigorouſly examined. But 
notwithſtanding the vigilance of his oppreſſors, the affectionate in- 
genuity of his wife reſtored him to freedom by the following ex- 
pedient :—He had been allowed to borrow books from his friends, 
and it was uſual with him to ſend ſuch as he had read in a cheſt, 
that went regularly with his linen to the neighbouring town of 
Gorcum. The guards were at firſt very ſcrupulous in their exami- 


nation of thischeſt; but having long found in it only books and linen, 


they were now accuſtomed to let it paſs unopened. The circum- 
ſtance ſuggeſted to the attentive wife of Grotius the poſſibility of her 
huſband's eſcape, and ſhe perſuaded him to attempt it by this fin- 
eular conveyance. The incidents attending the adventure were 
highly calculated to encreaſe the agitation of her heart; and muſt 
indeed have occaſioned the failure of her deſign, had ſhe not taken 
the moſt ingenious precautions to enſure its ſucceſs :—The ſoldiers, 
who carried the cheſt in which Grotius was incloſed, were alarmed 
by its weight; and cried out, in the proverbial language of their 
country, that it muſt contain an Arminian—ſhe replied with great 

| preſence 
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preſence of mind, that it was indeed loaded with Arminian books: 
The ſoldiers were ſtill unſatisfied, and went to the wife of their 
commanding officer, who was abſent, to expreſs their ſuſpicion— 
ſhe replied, that ſhe had been aſſured, it contained only books; and 
bade them carry it to the boat -a female ſervant in the ſecret at- 
tended the cheſt, and ſaw it ſafely conveyed to the houſe of Daze- 
laer, a friend of Grotius, in Gorcum, from whence he paſſed in 
diſguiſe into Brabant. The generous contriver of his eſcape now 
triumphed in the ſucceſs of her project: being aſſured that her 
huſband was ſafe, by the return of her ſervant, ſhe avowed what 
ſhe had done, and was more cloſely confined by the offended com- 
mandant of Louveſtein. But ſhe ſoon obtained her, liberty, on 
preſenting a petition to the States-General ; though ſome wretches 
were ſound in that afſembly, brutal enough to expreſs a deſire of 
puniſhing a woman for an act of heroiſm, which, in Athens, or 
in Rome, would have almoſt rendered her an obje& of idolatry.— 
Her merit,, however, has been juſtly celebrated by the poets of her 
country; but the moſt pleaſing memorial of it appears in a poem of 
Grotius, addreſſed to the unfortunate ſon of the Preſident de Thou. 
— The paſſage does honour both to the gratitude and the genius of 
our Author; and I ſhall therefore inſert it, as an advantageous ſpeci- 
men of his Latin poetry.—In addreſſing his young friend on the 
virtues of his venerable father, he breaks out into the following 
encomium on connubial affection: 


Ah quantum placido, mitique in pectore regnat 

Illa Venus, quam junxit Hymen; ſeu conditor orbis, 
Atque homines ſancte genituri fœderis auctor 

Hunc, quo diſpoſuit volventem ſidera mundum, 
Quoque elementa ligat, thalamis aſpirat amorem; 

Seu noſci fugiens penitus vis inſita rebus, 

Qualis quæ chalybi ſecreta potentia gemmam 


Conciliat Getici ſpectantem Verticis ignes, 


Diverſos 
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Diverſos propriore jugat ſub ſœdere ſexus; _ 
Seu virtutis idem ſtudium, cognataque morum 
Temperies animas imo {ub pectore miſcet. 
Hoc tuus ille docet genitor: mens, lubrica vitæ 
Egreſſa, et quicquid potuit fortuna minari : 
In quam nil habuit juris vel blanda yoluptas, . 
Vel metus, erepta miſerandum conjuge vulaus 
Senſit, et hoe ſolo, minor eſt inventa dolore. 
Ipſa domus, torus ipſe, et quicquid cernefe gratum 
Quondam erat, accendit luctum mcerentis ; ubique 
Uxor, et in vultu duleis pudor, et ſimul alta 
Majeſtas, ſermo diſtillans melle, virilis 
Auxilium cure, prudentia rara, ſuoque 
Semet fine tenens, ſed par majoribus actis. 
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Nos quoque; {i quiſquam, multum debere fatemur 
Conjugio, Memini poſt tot tua vota 
Cynthia cum nonum capto mihi volveret orbem, 
Qualem te primum, conjunx fidiſſima, vidi 
Carceris in tenebris: lacrymas abſorbſerat ingens 
Vis animi, neque vel gemitu te luctus adegit 
Conſentire malis: rurſus nova vinculd, ſed que 
Te ſocia leviora tuli, dum milite clauſos 
Nos Moſa, et triſti Vahalis eircumſtrepit unda. 
Hic patriam toties, et inania jura vocanti, 
Et proculcatas in noſtro corpore leges 
Tu folamen eras. Hic jam te viderat alter 
Et poſt ſe media plus parte reliquerat annus, 
Cum mihi jura mei per te, ſolerte reperto, 
Reddita. Tu poſtquam, jam cæca acceperat alvus 
Dulce onus, oppoſitis libabas ofcula clauftris : 
Atque ita ſemoto foribus cuſtode locuta es, 
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Summe pater, rigido ſi non adamante futurum 
Stat tibi, ſed precibus potis es gaudeſque — 
Hoc quod noſtra fides lucem ſorvavit in _ 1 
Accipe depofitum, tantiſque exſolve ere 
Conjugii teſtor ſanctiſſima jura, meæque 
Spem ſobolis, non huc venio pertæſa derum 4 
Sed miſerata virum: poſſum fine conjuge poſſum 
Quamvis dura pati. Si poſt exempla ferocis 
Ultima ſæviciæ nondum deferbuit ira, | 

In me tota ruat : vivam erudele ſepulchrumm 
Me premat et triplicis cingat cuſtodia Vall, 
Dum meus ætheriæ ſatietur paſtibus aur 
Grotius, et caſus narret patriæque ſuoſque. 
Addit; abi conjunx, neque te niſi libera cernam. 
Quod mea fi auderet famam ſpondere Camcena, 
Acciperet quantis virtutem laudibus iſtam 
Poſteritas? Nomen non clarius illa teneret 
Admeto regina ſuos quæ tradidit annos | 
Quzque ſuper cineres jecit ſe arſura mariti ; 
Dignaque tam Bruti thalamis quam patre Catone 
Porcia, et in letum magno comes Arria Pæto. 
Sed mea Cyrrhæos tam longa adverſa receſſus 
Præcluſere mihi. Nullis ſordentia curis 

Pectora Phœbus amat.— 


It was not without reaſon, that Grotius lamented in the cloſe of 
this paſſage his continued adverſity. Few literary characters have 
been ſo repeatedly expoſed to all the various and mortifying anxie- 
ties of public life.— After his eſcape from priſon in 1621, he took 
refuge in France. He received, indeed, the moſt flattering marks 
of regard from many eminent characters of that kingdom, and a 
penſion of three thouſand livres from Lewis the XIIIth; but the 
payment of this gratuity, ſo honourable to the Monarch who be- 
ſtowed it, was ſoon rendered irregular and precarious by the artifices 
of 
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of Richelieu; and Grotius was at length obliged to ſeek a more 
independent aſylum, merely becauſe he was of too firm and noble | 
a character to become the ſervile inſtrument of that imperious miniſ- 
ter. He had paſſed however ten years, and compoſed one of his moſt 
celebrated works in that country—his Treatiſe de Jure Belli & 
Pacis was begun in 1623 at Balagui, a ſeat of the Preſident De Meme, 
in the neighbourhood of Senlis, and he publiſhed it at Paris in 
1625—the great and extenſive reputation which his writings had 
obtained, did not induce Holland to atone for the injuſtice which 
ſhe had exerciſed againſt one of the moſt eminent and virtuous of 
her citizens—the death of his enemy Prince Maurice had tempted 
Grotius to hope, that he might return with fafety and honour to 
his native country ; but on making the experiment in 1631, he met 
with much more ingratitude than he expected, and retired in the 
next year to Hamburg—he there contracted an intimacy with Sal- 
vius the Vice-Chancellor of Sweden, who ſent a favourable account 
of his new friend' to Oxenſtiern, the great miniſter, who ſo well 
fupplied the loſs of his heroic maſter Guſtavus : Grotius was ſoon 
invited to Franckfort by that penetrating genius, who introduced 
him into the council of the young Chriſtina, and appointed him her 
Ambaſſador to the court of France z—it is ſaid, however, that 
Grotius owed his connection with Sweden to the high ſentiments, 
which Guſtavus himſelf had entertained of his merit, and to orders 
given by that Monarch for the employment of the celebrated exile, 
whoſe Treatiſe de jure Belli was found in his tent after the fatal 
victory of Lutzen, which he purchaſed with his life—however this 
may be, Grotius appeared at Paris in the character of Ambaſſador 
from Sweden 1635, and continued no leſs than ten years in a ſitua- 
tion equally ſplendid and vexatious—engaged in the delicate bu- 
fineſs of negotiating ſubſidies, which were paid with reluctance ; 
harraſſed by the hoſtile intrigues of his ungrateful country, and 
alternately inſulted and flattered by the miniſters of France, he 
maintained himſelf with integrity and honour in a difficult and im- 
portant ſtation, from which his various and powerful enemies 
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were perpetually endeavouring to effect his removal After a ſeries 
of public montifications, he at length ſollicited his own recall he 
obtained a. paſſport through Holland, was treated with great honour 
at Amſterdam, and arriving at Stockholm was flattared with great 
promiſes by the Queen Chriſtina, who preſſed him to ſettle with 
his family in Sweden. From this however he excuſed himſelf, and 
pleaded the tender health of his wife as unequal to ſo cold a climate 
— Having obtained, after ſome delays, the Queen's ,permiſſion to 
retire, and a veſſel to carry him to Lubeck, he was unfortunately 
ſhipwrecked on the coaſt of Pomerania, from whence he travelled 
fixty miles in an open waggon, to the town of Roſtock, where, 
after languiſhing a few days, he expired on the i9th of Auguſt 
1645. For my very imperfect account of this great and amiable 
man, I am chiefly indebted to Mr. Burigny, whole life of Grotius 
deſerves a diſtinguiſhed rank among biographical writings, as it 
contains a very luminous diſplay of much intricate matter, and a juſt 
delineation of a character which deſeryes to be minutely ſtudied ; 
for what nation can produce a more ſingular and excelling com- 
pound of ſcience and virtue, of genius and piety ?—As an Hiſ- 
torian, he ſhares with Thucydides the uncommon merit of cele- 
brating the ſplendid actions of his perſonal enemies, and of a coun- 
try which treated him with the moſt ungenerous ingratitude. It 
appears from one of his letters to De Thou, that he had made ſome 
advances in the plan at leaſt of his Hiſtory, at ſo early a period as 
1614; for, after complimenting the great Hiſtorian of France on his 
immortal work, he adds: Ego quoque impar ſane oneri, ſed magno. 


patriæ amore accenſus, ſimile opus molior, tanto autem minus tuo, 


quanto minor eſt Batavia, non dicam Gallia veſtra, ſed toto orbe. Sed. 
nec adhuc Varo videor neque dicere Cinna digna: prematur itaque 
immaturus labor donec ætas cum judicio tempus quoque emendandi 
dederit, aut potius exurgat alius, qui res ſcitu per ſe non indignas. 
dictione commendet, ut eo libentius diſcant poſteri, quid Batavi 
fecerint. We learn alſo from a letter to his brother in 16 37, that 


the work was then finiſhed, and that he thought proper to delay 
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its publication : though it ſeems to have been his favourite per- 
formance, he had never the ſatisfaction of ſeeing it in print—it did 


not appear till twelve years after his death, when his ſons Cor- 
nelius and Peter addreſſed it to the States of Holland and Weſt 
Frieſland, in a Dedication that does honour both to their father and 
themſelves. — The work itſelf, under the double name of Annals and 
Hiſtory, gives a complete account of the moſt intereſting period, 
from the year 1566 to the truce with Spain in 1609—The Letters of 
Grotius are not leſs valuable than his Hiſtory, as they contain much 
miſcellaneous intelligence, and abound with literary anecdotes. —His 
amiable wife ſurvived him, and died at the Hague—Of their fix 
children, Peter became the moſt eminent—he was ſent by his 
country as her Embaſſador to France; and ſeems to have inherited 
both the talents and the virtues of his father. —It may yet be pro- 
per to add to this long Note the noble encomium of Grotius on 
Scaliger, to which I have alluded, and which, as Dr. Johnſon 
obſerves, ſeems to have been imitated by Cowley, in. the cloſe of 
his Elegy on Sir Henry Wooton. 


In Mortem. Scaligeri. 


Unica lux ſæcli, genitoris gloria, nemo 
Quem puerum, nemo credidit eſſe ſenem; 
Tam ſibi par ſemper, quam cunctis celſior unus, 
Et qui fe totum debuit ipſe ſibi: 
Exſuperans fama, quos æquat ſanguine, reges, 
Sceptrigeris majus nomen adeptus avis: 
Hic jacet ille capax immenſi Scaliger ævi, 
Nec ſibi mors unquam plus licuiſſe putet. 
Quid querimur raptum? mens eſt qua vivitur: annos. 
Ille tot exegit mente quot orbis habet. 
Omnia dum retro mundi veſtigia querit, 


Quærentem retro deſtituere dies. | 
Emenſus 
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Emenſus populos & diſſona gentibus ora 
Ambierat, quantum lumine Phœbus obit. 

Teſtamur, Natura, tibi non defuit ille ; 
Tu gentes alias, ſæcula plura dares 

Ultra Scaligerum nihil eſt: nec Scaliger ultra. 
Ille tui finem repperit, ille ſui. 

| ' GroT11 Poemata, Pag. 261. 


NOTE XX. VERrse 401. 


The liberal ſpirit of Thuanus roſe.) James Auguſtus De Thou was 
the youngeſt ſon of Chriſtopher De Thou, Firſt Preſident of the 
Parliament of Paris, and born in that city, 1553. His own Me- 
moirs give a pleaſing account of the early activity of his mind, — 
As his health, during his childhood, was ſo tender and infirm, that 
his parents rather reſtrained him from the uſual ſtudies of his age, 
he devoted much of his time to drawing, and copied with a pen 
the engravings of Albert Durer, before he was ten years old. At 
that age he was ſettled in the college of Burgundy ; but this plan 
of his education was ſoon interrupted by a fever, in which his 
life was deſpaired of, and in which the mother of his future 
friend, the Duke of Montpenſier, watched him with an attention 
fingularly happy, after his phyſicians and his parents had conſidered 
him as dead. In a few years after his recovery, he repaired to Or- 
leans to ſtudy the civil law ; from thence he was drawn to Valence 
in Dauphiny, by the reputation of Cujacius, who was then reading 
leftures there; on his road he embraced an opportunity of hearing 
Hotoman, the celebrated author of Franco-Gallia, who was read- 
ing lectures alſo at Bourges. During his reſidence at Valence, 


he contracted a friendſhip with Joſeph Scaliger, which he cultivated 
through life. —In 1572, his father recalled him to Paris, juſt be- 
fore the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew.—He mentions in his Me- 


moirs the horrors which he felt in ſeeing a very ſmall part of that 
bloody 
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bloody ſcene.— He reſided in the houſe of his uncle Nicholas De 
Thou, promoted to the biſhopric of Charttes: he was then deſigned 
himſelf for the church; and, beginning to collect his celebrated 
library, applied himſelf e to the Civil Law, and to Gre- 
cian literature, 


He travelled into Italy in 1573, with Paul De Foix, going on an 
embaſſy to the Pope and the Italian Princes. Of De Foix, he gives 
the moſt engaging character, and ſpeaks with great pleaſure of the 
literary entertainment and advantages which he derived from this 
expedition,——He returned to Paris, and devoted himſelf again to 
his ſtudies, in the following year. —On the difſentions in the Court 
of France, in 1576, he was employed to negotiate with the Mareſchal 
Montmorency, and engage him to interpoſe his good offices to pre- 
vent the civil war; which he for ſome time effected. The ſame 
year he viſited the Low Countries, and on his return was appointed 
to a public office, on which he entered with that extreme diffidence 
which is ſo natural to a delicate mind. 

In 1579 he travelled again, with his elder brother, who was ſent 
by his phyſicians to the baths of Plombieres in Lorrain : from 
hence he made a ſhort excurſion into Germany, and was received 
.there with the jovial hoſpitality of that country, which he de- 
ſcribes in a very lively manner.—But affection ſoon recalled him to 
Plombieres, to attend his infirm brother to Paris, who died mere in 
a few months after their return. 

In 1580, on the plague's appearing in the capital, our Hiſtorian 
retired into Touraine, and after viſiting the principal places in 
Normandy, returned to Paris in the winter.—In the following 
year, he was of the number choſen from the Parliament of Paris 
to adminiſter juſtice in Guienne, as two eccleſiaſtics were included 
in that commiſhon.—In this expedition he embraced every oppor- 
tunity of preparing the materials of his Hiſtory, ſeeking, as he 
ever did, the fociety of all perſons eminent for their talents, or 
capable of giving him any uſeful information. He ſpeaks with 


great pleaſure oſ a viſit which he paid at this time to the celebrated 
Montaigne, 
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Montaigne, whom he calls a man of a moſt liberal mind, and to- 
tally uninfected with the ſpirit of party. After various excurſions, 
he was now returning to Paris, when he received the unexpected 
news of his father's death, an event which affected him moſt deeply, 
as filial affection was one of the ſtriking characteriſtics of his anvia- 
ble mind. He conſoled himſelf under the affliction of having been 
unable to pay his duty to his dying parent, by erecting a magnifi- 
cent monument to his memory, expreſſive of the high veneration 
in which he ever held his virtues.— He engaged again in public 
buſineſs, devoting his intervals of leiſure to mathematical ſtudies, 
and to the compoſition of Latin verſe, which ſeems to have been 
his favourite amuſement. In 1584, he publiſhed his Poem, de re 
Accipitraria, which, though much celebrated by the critics of his 
age, has fallen, like the ſubje& of which it treats, into univerſal 
neglect.— In 1585, he bid adieu to the Court, on finding himſelf 
treated with ſuch a degree of coldneſs, as his ingenuous nature 
could not ſubmit to; and being eager to advance in his great work, 
which he had already brought down to the reign of Francis II. 
In 1587, having been often preſſed to marry by his family, and 
being abſolved from his eccleſiaſtical engagements for that purpoſe, 
he made choice of Marie Barbanſon, of an antient and noble fa- 
mily ; but as her parents were ſuſpected of a ſecret inclination to 
the reformed religion, it was thought proper that the lady ſhould 
undergo a kind of expiation in a private conference with two Ca- 
tholic Divines; a circumſtance of which the great Hiſtorian ſpeaks 
with an air of triumph in his Memoirs, as a proof of his own in- 
violable attachment to the faith of his fathers. In 1588, he loſt 
his affectionate mother; who is deſcribed, by her ſon, as meeting 
death with the ſame gentleneſs and tranquillity of mind, by which 
her life was diſtinguiſhed. When the violence of the league had 
reduced Henry the IIld to abandon” Paris, our Hiſtorian was ſent 
into Normandy to confirm the magiſtrates of that province in their 
adherence to the King.—He afterwards met Henry at Blois, and 
while he was receiving from him in private ſome commiſſions to 


execute 
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execute at Paris, the King preſſed his hand, and ſeemed preparing 
to impart'to. him ſome important ſecret ; but after a long pauſe diſ- 
miſſed him without revealing it.—This ſecret was afterwards ſup- 
poſed to have been the projected aſſaſſination of the Duke of Guile : 
the ſuppoſition: is probable, and it is alſo probable, that if Henry 
had then revealed his deſign, the manly virtue and eloquence of 
De Thou might have led him to relinquith that infamous and fatal 
meaſure.— He was, however, ſo far from ſuſpecting the intended 
crime of the King, that when he firſt heard at Paris, that Guiſe 
was aſſaſſinated, he believed it a falſe rumour, only ſpread by that 
faction, to introduce, what he ſuppoſed had really happened, the 
murder of the King.— In the commotions which the death of Guiſe 
produced in Paris, many inſults were offered to the family of De 
Thou : his wife was impriſoned for a day in the Baſtile ; but ob- 
taining her liberty, ſhe eſcaped from the city in a mean habit, at- 
tended by her huſband, diſguiſed alfo in the dreſs of a ſoldier. Hav- 
ing ſent his wife in ſafety into Picardy, he repaired to the King, 
who was almoſt deſerted, at Blois; and was greatly inſtrumental in 
perſuading his maſter to his coalition with Henry of Navarre.— 
The King determined to eſtabliſh a Parliament at Tours, and De 
Thou was conſidered as the moſt proper perſon to be the Preſident 
cf this aſſembly; but with his uſual modeſty he declined this 
honour, and choſe rather to engage with his friend Mr. de Schom- 
berg, in an expedition to Germany for the ſervice of the King.— 
He was at firſt deſigned for the embaſſy to Elizabeth, but at the 
requeſt of Schomberg declined the appointment, and accompanied 
his friend. 

He firſt received intelligence of the King's death at Venice, 
where he had formed an intimacy with the celebrated Arnauld 
d'Oſſat, at that time Secretary to the Cardinal Joyeuſe.—In con- 
ſequence of their converſation on this event, and the calamities of 
France, De Thou addreſſed a Latin Poem to his friend, which he 
afterwards printed at Tours. 

In leaving Italy, he paſſed a few days at Padua, with his friend 

X Vicenzio 


—— — 
* 
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Vicenzio Pinelli; from whom he collected many particulars con- 
cerning the moſt eminent Italian and Spaniſh-Authors, whom he 
determined to celebrate in his Hiſtory, in the hope, as he honeſtly 
confeſſes, that his liberal attention to foreign merit might entitle 
his own Works to the favour both of Italy and Spain; but he was 
diſappointed in this fair expectation, and laments n ingratitude 
which he experienced from bot. 
On his return to France, he was exacioutly! received by Henry 
the IVth; and in giving that Prince an account of Italy, | ſuggeſted 
to him the idea of a connexion with Mary of Medicis. After the 
battle of Ivry, he complimented the King in a ſhort Poem, which 
cloſes with the following lines: 


Auſpiciis vulgo peraguntur prelia regum, 
Perque duces illis gloria multa venit : 
Tu vincis virtute tua, nec militis hæc eſt; 

Iſta tibi propria laurea parta manu. 


As he was travelling, ſoon afterwards, with his wife and family, 
which he deſigned to ſettle at Tours, his party was intercepted by 
the enemy, and he was obliged to abandon his wife and her atten- 
dants, being prevailed on by their intreaties ta ſecure his own 
eſcape by the ſwiftneſs of his horſe. He repaired to the King at 
Giſors, and ſoon obtained the reſtitution. of his family.—-On the 
death of Amyot, Biſhop. of Auxerre, welt known by his various 


"Tranſlations from the Greek language, the King appointed De Thou 


his Principal Librarian, In 1592, our Hiſtorian was very near 
falling a victim to the plague, but. happily ſtruggled through that 
dangerous diſtemper by the atliſtance of two ſkilful phyſicians, who 
attended him at Tours.—In 1593, he began the moſt important 
part of his Hiſtory ; and under this year he introduces in his Me- 
moirs a long and ſpirited Poem addreſſed to Poſterity, in which he 
enters into a juſtification of himſelf agaiaſt the malignant attacks, 
which the manly and virtuous freedom of his writings had drawn 


9 upon 
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upon him. It concludes with the following animated appeal to the 
ſpirit of his father : A 


Vos O maſorum Cineres, | teque optime longis 
Soliciti genitor defuncte laboribus ævi, 
Teſtor, pro patria nullas regnique falute 
Vitaviſſe vices, veſtra virtute meaque | 
| Indignum nil feciſſe, et ſi fata tuliſſent, 5 
Prodeſſem ut patriz, patriz ſuccurrere, livor 
Abſiſtat, pietate mea meruiſſe petenti. 
Pura ad vos anima atque hodiernz neſcia culpæ 
Deſcendam, quandoque noviſſima venerit hora, 
Noſtraque ſub tacitos ibit fama integra manes. 


In 1594, he ſucceeded his uncle Auguſtin as Prefident a Mor- 
tier.—In 1 596, he loſt his valuable and learned friend Pithou, who 
firſt ſolicited him to undertake his Hiſtory, and had greatly aſſiſted 
him in the proſecution of that laborious work.—How deeply the 
affectionate mind of De Thou was wounded by this event, appears 
from his long letter to Caſaubon on the occaſion.— In 1 597, he be- 
gan to be engaged in thoſe negotiations, which happily terminated 
in the famous edict of Nantes. It may be proper to obſerve here, 
that De Thou was accuſed of being a Calviniſt, in conſequence of 
the part he acted in this buſineſs, as well as from the moderate 
tenor of his Hiſtory ; and it is remarkable, that Sully ſeems in his 
Memoirs te countenance the accuſation. 

In 1601, our Hiſtorian ſuffered a ſevere domeſtic affliction in 
the loſs of his wife. — He celebrated her virtues, and his own con- 
nubial affection, in a Latin Poem: with this, and a Greek epitaph 
on the ſame lady, written by Caſaubon, he terminates the Com- 
mentary of his own Life, of which the preceding account is an 
imperfect abridgment. His firſt wife leaving him no children, 
he married, in 1603, Gaſparde de la Chaſtre, an accompliſhed lady 


of a noble family; who having brought him three ſons and three 
X 2 daughters, 
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daughters, died at the age of 39, 1616.— There is a fine letter of 
Daniel Heinſius, addreſſed to our author on this occaſion, exhorting 
him to fortitude : but this unexpected domeſtic calamity, and the 
miſeries which befel his country on the murder of Henry the 
Great, are ſaid to have wounded his feeling mind fo deeply, as to 
occaſion his death, which happened in May 1617.—Under the re- 
gency of Mary of Medicis, he had been one of the Directors ge- 
neral of the finances, maintaining the ſame reputation for integrity 
in that department, which he had ever Rae in his judicial 
Capacity. 

The firſt part of his Hiſtory appeared i in 1604, with a Preface 
addreſſed to Henry IV, juſtly celebrated for its liberal and manly 
ſpirit, —But I muſt obſerve, that the following compliment to the 
King—Quicquid de ea ſtatueris juſſeriſve, pro divine vocis oraculo 
mihi erit—was more than even that moſt amiable of Monarchs de- 
ſerved, as he ungratefully deſerted the cauſe of our Hiſtorian, in 
ſuffering his Work to be proſcribed by the public cenſure of Rome 
in 1609, as De Thou plainly intimates, in the following paſſage 
from one of his letters, written in 1611: Publicata prima parte Hiſ- 
toriæ meæ] immane quam commori ſunt plerique, five invidi, five 
factioſi, qui mox proceres quoſdam, qui per ſe in talibus rebus nihil 
vident, per calumnias artificioſe confictas, ut ſcis, in me concita- 
verunt, remque e veſtigio Romam detulerunt, et auctore maligne 
exagitato, facile pervicerunt, ut moroſi illi cenſores omnia mea 
ſiniſtre interpretarentur, et præjudicio perſonæ opus integrum, 
cujus ne tertiam quidem partem legerant, præcipitato ordine 
damnarent. Rex cauſam meam initio quidem tuebatur, quamdiu 
proceres in aula infeſtos habui. Sed paulatim ipſe corundem aſtu 
infractus eſt ; cognitoque Romæ per emiſſarios labare regem, poſt 
Oſſati et Serafini Cardinalium mihi amiciſſimorum obitum, et illuſ- 
triflimi Perronii ex urbe diſceſſum, ictus poſtremo in me directus 
eſt, qui facile vitari potuit, fi qui circa regem erant, tantæ injurie 
ſenſum ad ſe ac regni dignitatem pertinere vel minima ſignificatione 
præ ſe tuliſſent. Ita in aula omni ope deſtitutus, facile Romæ op- 

preſſus 
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preſſus ſum. De Thou was preparing a new edition of his Hiſ- 
tory at the time of his death.— His paſſion for Latin verſe appears 
never to have forſaken him, as the lateſt effuſion of his pen was a 
little poem deſcriptive of his laſt illneſs, and an epitaph in which 
he draws the following juſt character of himſelf: 


Mihi veritatis cura vitz commodis 

Antiquiorque charitatibus fuit, 

Nullique facto, voce nulli injurius, 

Injurias patienter aliorum tuli. 

Tu quiſquis es, qualiſque, quantuſque, O bone, 
Si cura veri eſt ulla, fi pictas movet, 

A me meiſque injuriam, queſo, abſtine. 


The pious paternal prayer in the laſt line was very far from 
being crowned with ſuccefs. Francis, the eldeſt ſon of De Thou, 
fell a victim to the reſentment which Cardinal Richelieu is ſaid to 
have conceived againſt him, from a paſſage in the great Hiſtorian, 
reflecting on the Richelieu family.—He was beheaded at Lyons, 
1642, for baving been privy to a conſpiracy againſt the Cardinal. 
Voltaire, with his uſual philanthropy and ſpirit, inveighs againſt 
the iniquity of this execution, in his Melanges, tom. iii.— The cu- 
rious reader may find a particular account of this tragical event in 
the laſt volume of that noble edition of Thuanus, which was pub- 
liſhed under the auſpices of Dr. Mead, and does great honour to 
our country.—l ſhall cloſe this Note by tranſcribing from it the 
following ſpirited epitaph on the unfortunate victim. 


Hiſtoriam quiſquis vult ſeribere, ſcribere veram 
Nunc vetat Exitium, magne Thuane, tuum. 
Richelie ſtirpis proavos læſiſſe, Paterni 
Crimen erat calami, quo tibi vita perit. 
Sanguine delentur nati monumenta parentis : 
Quz nomen dederant ſcripta, dedere necem. 
Tanti morte virt fic eſt ſancita Tyrannis : 


Vera loqui fi vis, diſce cruenta pati. 
10 NOTE 
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NOTE XXI. VERSE 474. 


Thy Wits, O France! {as ev'n thy Critics own} 

Support not Hiftory's majeſtic tone.) To avoid every appearance of 
national prejudice, I ſhall quote on this occaſion ſome paſſages from 
a very liberal French Critic, who has paſſed the ſame judgment on 
the Hiſtorians of his country. The Marquis d'Argenſon, in a me- 
moir read before the French Academy, 1755, not only confeſſes 
that the French Writers have failed in Hiſtory, but even ventures 
to explain the cauſe of their ill ſucceſs. 

Nous avons, ſays he, quelques morceaux, ou l'on trouve tout a 
la fois la fidelite, le gout, et le vrai ton de I'Hiſtoire ; mais outre 
qu'ils ſont en petit nombre, et tres-courts, les auteurs, à qui nous 
en ſommes redevables, fe ſont defie de leurs forces; ils ont craint 
de manquer d'haleine dans des ouvrages de plus longue étendue. 

Pourquoi les anciens ont-ils eu des Thucydides, des Xenophons, 
des Polybes, & des Tacites ? pourquoi ne pouvons nous leur com- 
parer que des St. Reals, des Vertots, des Sarrafins ? nous ne devons 
point attribuer cette diſette à la decadence de VEfſprit humain. II 
faut en chercher, fi j'oſe m'exprimer ainſi, quelque raiſon nationale, 
quelque cauſe, qui ſoit particuliere aux Frangols.. . . . 

_ qualites principales ſont nèceſſaires aux Hiſtoriens, 

Une critique exacte & ſavante, fondee ſur des recherches la- 
ener pour la collection des faits. 

2. Une grande profondeur en morale & en politique. 

3. Une imagination ſage, & fleurie, qui peigne les actions, qui 
deduiſe les cauſes, & qui preſente les reflexions avec clarte & ſim- 
plicite; quelquefois avec feu, mais toujours avec gout & ele- 
gance. 


4. Il faut de plus la conſtance dans le travail, un ſtyle egal & 
ſoutenu, & une exactitude iniatigable, qui ne montre jamais I'im- 


patience d'avancer, ni de laſſitude pendant le cours d'une longue 
carriere, 


Qu'on 
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Qu' on ſepare ces qualites, on trouvera des chef- d œuvres parmi 
nous, des Critiques, des Moraliſtes, des Politiques, des Peintres, 
& des literateurs laborieux, dont le produit nous ſurprend. Mais 
qu'on cherche ces qualites rafſemblees, on manquera d'exemples a 
citer entre nos Auteurs. The Critic then takes a rapid review of 
the French Hiſtorians, and proceeds to make the following lively 
remarks on the difficulty of writing Hiſtory in France, and the vo- 
latile character of his countrymen— Jai deja prevenu lune des plus 
grandes difficultés pour les auteurs; ils devroient etre en meme 
tems hommes de cabinet & hommes du monde. Par l'etude on ne 
connoit que les anciens, & les mœurs bourgeoiſes ; & dans la bonne 
compagnie, on perd ſon tems, l'on ecrit peu, et Von penſe encore 
moins 

L'haleine manque a un ecrivain Frangois faute de conſtance ; il 
entrepend legerement de grands ouvrages, il les continue avec 
nonchalance, il les finit avec degout : s'il les abandonne quelque 
tems, il ne les reprend plus, & nous voyons que tous nos con- 
tinuateurs ont echoue. La laſſitude du ſoir ſe reſſent de Vardeur 
du matin. C'eſt dela qu'il nous arrive de n'avoir de bon, que 
de petits morceaux, ſoit en poeſie, ſoit en proſe .... . . nous 
n'avons que. .. des morceaux Hiſtoriques, & preſque pas 
une Hiſtoire generale digne de louange. 

Choix des Memoires de I Academie, &c. 
Londres, 1777, tom. iii. p. 627. 
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EFÞPISTLE 


NOTE I. VERSE zo. 


AN D ſhake th' affrighted world with dire portents.] There is a 

curious treatiſe of Dr. Warburton's on this ſubject, which is 
become very ſcarce; it is entitled, A critical and philoſophical En- 
e quiry into the cauſes of prodigies and miracles, as related by Hiſto- 
* rjans, with an Eifay towards reſtoring a method and purity in Hiſ- 
* tory.” It contains, like moſt of the compoſitions of this dogmatical 
Writer, a ſtrange mixture of judicious criticiſm and entertaining 
abſurdity, in a ſtyle ſo extraordinary, that I think the following 
ſpecimens of it may amuſe a reader, who has not happened to meet 
with this ſingular book. — Having celebrated Rawleigh and Hyde, 
as writers of true hiſtoric genius, he adds: “ almoſt all the reſt of 
our Hiſtories want Life, Soul, Shape, and Body: a mere hodge- 
podge of abortive embryos and rotten carcaſes, kept in an unna- 
tural ferment (which the vulgar miſtake for real life) by the rank 
leven of prodigies and portents. Which can't but afford good 
diverſion to the Critic, while he obſerves how naturally one of their 
own fables is here mythologiz'd and explain'd, of @ church-yard 
carcaſe, raiſed and ſet a ſtrutting by the inflation of ſome helliſh ſuc- 
cubus within.” He then paſſes a heavy cenſure on the antiqua- 
rian publications of Thomas Hearne ; in the cloſe of which he ex- 
claims—** Wonder not, reader, at the view of theſe extravagancies. 
The Hiſtoric Muſe, after much vain longing for a vigorous adorer, 
is now fallen under that indiſpoſition of her ſex, ſo well known by 
a depraved appetite for traſh and cinders.”— Having quoted two 


paſſages 
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paſſages from this ſingular Critic, in which his metaphorical lan- 
guage is exceedingly groſs, candour obliges me to tranſcribe ano- 
ther, which is no leſs remarkable for elegance and beauty of ex- 
preſſion. In deſcribing Salluſt, at one time the loud advocate of 
public ſpirit, and afterwards ſharing in the robberies of Cæſar, he 
expreſſes this variation of character by the following imagery :— 
« No ſooner did the warm aſpect of good fortune ſhine out again, 
but all thoſe exalted ideas of virtue and honour, raiſed like a beau- 
tiful kind of froſt-work, in the cold ſeaſon of adverſity, diſſolved 


and diſappeared.” 
Enquiry, &c. London, 1727, page 17. 


NOTE II. VERSE 51. 


On Francio now the Gallic page is mute, 

And Britiſh Story drops the name of Brute.) T he origin of the 
French nation was aſcribed by one of the Monkiſh Hiſtorians to 
Francio, a ſon of Priam: Mr. Warton, who mentions this circum- 
ſtance in his Diſſertation on the origin of romantic fiction in Europe, 
ſuppoſes that the revival of Virgil's Aneid, about the ſixth or ſe- 
venth century, inſpired many nations with this chimerical idea of 
tracing their deſcent from the family of Priam. There is a very 
remarkable proof in the Hiſtorian Matthew of Weſtminſter, how 
fond the Engliſh were of conſidering themſelves as the deſcendants 
of the Trojan Brutus. In a letter from Edward the Firſt to 
Pope Boniface, concerning the affairs of Scotland, the King boaſts 
of his Trojan predeceſſor in the following terms: Sub tempor. buz 
itaque Ely & Samuelis prophetarum, vir quidam ſtrenuus et infignis, 
Brutus nomine, de genere Trojanorum, poſt excidium urbis Trojanæ 
cum multis nobilibus Trojanorum applicuit in quandam Inſulam 
tune Albion vocatam, a gigantibus inhabitatam, quibus ſua et ſuo- 
rum ſeductis potentia et ocelſis, eam nomine ſuo Britanniam ſoci— 
oſque ſuos Britannos appellavit, & ædificavit civitatem quam Tri- 
novantum nuncupavit, quæ modo Londinum nuncupatur. 

Marr. WESTMON. p. 439. 
4 NOTE 
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NOTE III. VꝝSꝭRũSE 73. 


And Bacon's ſelf, for mental glory born, 

Meets, as her ſlave, our pity, or our ſcorn.] I wiſh not to dwell 
invidiouſly on the failings of this immortal Genius ; but it may be 
uſeful to remark, that no Hiſtorical work, though executed by a 
man of the higheſt mental abilities, can obtain a laſting reputation, 
if it be planned and written with a ſervility of ſpirit.— This was 
evidently the caſe in Bacon's Hiſtory of Henry the VIIth : it was 
the firſt work he engaged in after his diſgrace, and laid as a peace- 
offering at the feet of his maſter, the deſpicable James, who affected 
to conſider his great grandfather, the abje& and avaricious Henry, 
as the model of a King. It was therefore the aim of the unfortu- 
nate Hiſtorian to flatter this phantaſy of the royal pedant, for whom 
he wrote, and he accordingly formed a coloſſal ſtatue to repreſent 
a pigmy.—lt is matter of aſtoniſhment that Lord Bolingbroke, who 
in his political works has written on the vices of this very King, 
with a force and beauty ſo ſuperior to the Hiſtory in queſtion, 
ſhould ſpeak of it as a work poſſeſfing merit ſufficient to bear a 
compariſon with the antients : on the contrary, the extreme awk- 
wardneſs of the taſk, which the Hiſtorian impoſed upon himſelf, 
gave a weakneſs and embarraſſment to his ſtyle, which in his nobler 
works is clear, nervous, and, manly. This will particularly ap- 
pear from a few lines in his character of Henry.—“ This King, to 
ſpeak of him in terms equal to his deſerving, was one of the beſt 
ſort of wonders, a wonder for wiſe men. He had parts, both in 
his virtues and his fortune, not ſo fit for a common-place as for 
obſervation . . . . His worth may bear a tale or two, that may put 
upon him ſomewhat, that may ſeem divine.” —He then relates a 
dream of Henry's mother, the Lady Margaret : but the quotations 
I have made may be ſufficient to juſtify my remark ; and, as 
Dr. Johnſon ſays happily of Milton, What Engliſhman can 
take delight in tranſcribing paſſages, which, if they leſſen the re- 
putation of Bacon, diminiſh in ſome degree the honour of our 
country?“ 


6. NOTE 
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NOTE Iv. Verset 92. 


And of that mountain make the gutue of a King.] An alluſion to 
the Architect Dinocrates, who offered to cut Mount Athos into a 


ſtatue of Alexander the Great. 


NOTE V. VERSE 97. 


As crown'd with Indian laurels, nobly won, Cc. ] This ſtory is 
told on a ſimilar occaſion by Lucian. Having afferted that hiſtori- 
cal flatterers often meet with the indignation they deſerve, he pro- 
ceeds to this example: womep AprgcCencu poreunyav ypadavroc Antavope 
na Tiwpov, ua Kvayvorroare auTw TETO ANGER TO Xepiov Tys ypaPus:* 
(wero yo yapeolai 7% ue Y HE,, ETINLEVSOREVOC Apiceits T 
GUTW, da AVATNATTOV e ue Ths ah, BS extivoc T0 E. SM 
(Tce ' eToyyave ev TW r rau ro Idar ep ert A Ec To 
vdop, er -u Kat gs Je ourwe £xamv, w ApigoCghe, TURUTR UTEP ELLE 


POVIRRYBvray Ku EM EV aovria Qoreverra.” 
Lucian. Edit. Riollay, p. 28. 


The Critics are much divided on this paſſage : I have followed 
an interpretation very different from that adopted by a learned and 
judicious author, who has lately entered into a thorough diſcuſſion 
of all the anecdotes relating to this celebrated Conqueror, in a very 
elaborate and ſpirited diſſertation, entitled, . Examen critique des 


Hiſtoriens d'Alexandre,” Paris, 4to, 1775. But there is great 
probability in his conjecture, that the name of Ariſtobulus has 


ſlipt into the ſtory by ſome miſtake; and that the ſycophant ſo 
zuſtly reprimanded was Oneſicritus, who attended the hero of Ma- 
cedon in quality of Hiſtoriographer, and is cenſured by the judi- 
cious £:.a00 as the moſt fabulous of all the Writers who have 
engaged in his Hiſtory. For the reaſons which ſupport this con- 
jecture, ſee the book I have mentioned, page 19, 
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NOTE VI. VERsE 11s. 


In Dedications quietly inurn d. 

They take more lying Praiſe than Ammon ſpurn 'd] As H itory, is 
the compoſition moſt frequently addreſſed to Princes, modern Hiſ- 
torians have been peculiarly tempted to this kind of adulation.— 
Indeed Dedications in general are but too commonly a diſgrace to 
letters. Perhaps a- conciſe Hiſtory of this ſpecies of writing, and 
the fate of ſome remarkable Dedicators, might have a. good influence 
towards correcting that proſtitution of talents, which is ſo often 
obſerved in productions of this nature; and ſuch a work might be 
very amuſing to the lovers of literary anecdote.—The two moſt un- 
fortunate Dedications that occur to my remembrance, were written 
by Joſhua Barnes, and Dr. Pearce, late Biſhop of Rocheſter : The 
firſt dedicated his Hiſtory of Edward the IIId, to James the 11d, 
and unluckily compared that Monarch to the moſt valiant of his 
predeceſſors, juſt before his timidity led him to abdicate the throne : 
the ſecond dedicated his edition of Tully de Oratore to Lord Mac- 
clesfield, and as unluckily celebrated his patrdh'as a model of pub- 
lic virtue, not many years before he was impeached in parliament, 
and fined J. zo, ooo for the iniquity of his conduct ' the office of 


Chancellor. 


NOTE VII. VERSE 135. 


Still can Herrera, mourning er his urn, * 

His dying pangs to blififul rapture turn. Antonio de Herrera, a 
Spaniſh Hiſtorian of great reputation, deſcribes the death of Phi- 
lip II. in the following terms :—** V ſue coſa de notar, que aviendo 
dos, o tres horas antes que eſpiraſſe, tenido un paraxiſmo tan 
violento, que le tuvieron por acabado, cubriendole el roſtro con 
un panno, abrio los ojos con gran eſpiritu, y tomò el crucifixo de 
mano de Don Hernando de Toledo, y con gran devocion, y ternura 
le besd muchas vozes, y a la imagen de nueſtra Sennora de Mon- 
ſerrate, que eſtava en la candela. Parecid al Argobiſpo de To- 


ledo, a los confeſſores, y a quantos ſe hallaron preſentes, que 
era 
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era impoſſible, que naturalmente huvieſſe podido bolver tan preſto, 
y con tan vivo eſpiritu, ſino que devio de tener en aquel punto 
alguna viſion y favor del cielo, y que mas fue rapto que paraxiſ- 
mo: luego bolvio al agonia, y ſe fue acabando poco a poco, y 
con pequenno movimiento ſe le arrancò el alma, domingo a treze 
de Setiembre a las cinco horas de la mannana, fiendo ſus ultimas 
palabras, que moria como Catolico en la Fe y obediencia de la 
ſanta Igleſia Romana; y aſſi acabd- eſte gran Monarca con la miſma 
prudencia con que vivio: por lo qual (meritamente) ſe le dio el 
atributo de prudente. 


Hiſt. General del Mundo, por Ant. Herrera, Madrid 1612. 
Tom. iii. f. 777. 

After ſpeaking ſo freely on the vices of this Monarch, it is but 
juſt to obſerve, that Philip, who poſſeſſed all the ſedate cruelty 
of the cold-blooded Octavius, reſembled him alſo in one amiable 
quality, and was ſo much a friend to letters, that his reign may be 
conſidered as the Auguſtan age of Spaniſh literature.—His moſt 
bloody miniſter, the mercileſs Alva, was the Mæcenas of that won- 
derful and voluminous Poet, Lope de Vega. I cannot help re- 
gretting that the two eminent Writers, who have lately delineated 
the reigns of Charles the Vth, and his Son Philip, fo happily in 
our language, have entered fo little into the literary Hiſtory of 
thoſe times. 


NOTE VIII. VeRrss 158. 


Nor hope to fail on baſe Detractin q ſcroll, 

A Tully's morals, or a Sidney's ſoul “] Dion Caſſius, the ſordid 
advocate of deſpotiſm, endeavoured to depreciate the character of 
Cicero, by inferting in his Hiſtory the moſt indecent Oration that 
ever diſgraced the page of an Hiſtorian.— In the opening of his 
46th book, he introduces Q. Fufius Calenus haranguing the Ro- 
man ſenate againſt the great ornament of that aſſembly, calling Ci- 
cero a magician, and accuſing him of proſtituting his wife, and 
committing inceſt with his daughter. Some late hiſtorical attempts 
to fink the reputation of the great Algernon Sidney, are fo recent, 
that they will occur to the remembrance of almoſt eyery Reader, 
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NOTE IX. VEeRsE 179. 


or Iſs the blemiſh, tbo of different bind, 

p rom falſe Phileſophy's conceits refin'd ! &c.) The ideas in this paſ- 
ſage are chiefly borrowed from the excellent obſervations on Hiſtory 
in Dr. Gregory's Comparative View. As that engaging little volume 
is ſo generally known, I ſhall not lengthen theſe Notes by tran- 
ſcribing any part of it; but I thought it juſt to acknowledge my 


obligations to an Author, whoſe ſentiments I am proud to adopt, 


as he united the nobleſt affections of the heart to great elegance 


of mind, and is juſtly ranked among the moſt amiable of moral 
writers. 


NOTE X. Ves 218. 


To ſpeak no Falſehood; and no Truth ſuppreſs.) Quis neſcit, primam 
eſſe Hiſtoriæ legem ne quid falſi dicere audeat ? deinde, ne quid 
veri non audeat. De Oratore, Lib. ii. 

Voltaire has made a few juſt remarks on the ſecond part of this 
famous Hiſtorical maxim; and it certainly is to be underſtood with 
ſome degree of limitation. The ſentence of the amiable Pliny, ſo 
often quoted—Hiſtoria quoquo modo ſcripta delectat—is liable, I 
apprehend, to ſtill more objections. 


NOTE XI. Vensz 266; 


A waſte of Genius in the toil of Knolles.) Richard Knolles, a native 
of Northamptonſhire, educated at Oxford, publiſhed, in 1610, 
a Hiſtory of the Turks. An Author of our age, to whom both 
criticiſm and morality have very high obligations, has beſtowed a 
liberal encomium on this neglected Hiſtorian ; whoſe character he 
cloſes with the following juſt obſervation : 

Nothing could have ſunk this Author in obſcurity, but the 
remotenels and barbarity of the people whoſe ſtory he relates. It 
ſeldom happens, that all circumſtances concur to happineſs or 
fame. The nation which produced this great Hiſtorian, has the 
grief of ſecing his genius employed upon a foreign and unintereſting 


ſubject ; 
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ſubject; and that Writer, who might have ſecured perpetuity to his 
name, by a Hiſtory of his own country, has expoſed himſelf to the 
danger of oblivion, by recounting enterprizes and revolutions, of 
which none deſire to be informed.” 

RAMBLER, Vol. III. N' 122. 


NOTE XII. VeRrss 330. 


And read your juſt reward in Brady's fate !] Robert Brady, born 
in Norfolk, was Profeſſor of Phyſic in the Univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, which he repreſented in Parliament.—He was Maſter of 
Caius College, and Phyſician in ordinary to James II. He publiſhed, 
in 1684, a Hiſtory of England, from the invaſion of Julius Cæſar 
to the death of Richard the Second, in three volumes folio : and 
died in 1700.—His charaQter cannot be more juſtly or more forcibly 
expreſſed, than in the words of a living Author, who has lately 
vindicated the antient conſtitution of our country with great depth. 
of learning, and with all the energy of genius a by 
freedom. 

« Of Dr. Brady it ought to be remembered, that he was the 
ſlave of a faction, and that he meanly proſtituted an excellent un- 
derſtanding, and admirable quickneſs, to vindicate tyranny, and to 
MOM the rights of his nation.” 

STUART'S View of Society in Europe. 


Notes, page 327. 


NOTE XIII. Vexss 381. 


Like the dumb Son of Craſus, in the ftrife.] Herodotus relates, 
that a Perſian ſoldier, in the ſtorming of Sardis, was preparing to 
kill Crœſus, whoſe perſon. he did not know, and who, giving up all 
as loſt, neglected to defend his own life; a ſon of the unfortunate 
Monarch, who had been dumb from his infancy, and who never 
ſpake afterwards, found utterance in that trying moment, and pre- 
ſerved his father, by exclaiming O kill not Crœſus.“ 
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NOTE XIV. Verse 387. 


Leſs eager to correct, than to revile.) This is perhaps a juſt de- 
ſcription of The polemical Divine, as a general character: but there 
are ſome authors of that claſs, to whom it can never be applied. 
—Dr. Watſon, in particular, will,be ever mentioned with honour, 
as one of the happy few, who have preſerved the purity of juſtice 
and good manners in a zealous defence of religion ; who have given 
elegance and ſpirit to controverſial writing, by that liberal eleva- 


tion of mind, which is equally removed from the meanneſs of Hate 
tery and the infolence of detraction. 


NOTE XV. Vense 393» 


The noble inſtinct, Love of laſting Fame.] There is a moſt ani- 
naated and judicious defence of this paſſion in Fitzoſborne's Let- 


ters.—But I muſt content myſelf with barely referring my Rea- 
der to that amiable Moraliſt, as I fear I have already extended 
theſe Notes to ſuch a length, as will expoſe me to the ſeve- 
rity of criticiſm. Indeed I tremble in reviewing the fize of this 
Comment: which I cannot cloſe without entreating my Rea- 


der to believe, that its bulk has ariſen from no vain ideas of 


the value of my own Poem, but from a deſire to throw col- 
lected light on a ſubjet, which appeared to me of importance, 
and to do all the juſtice in my power to many valuable writers, 
whom I wiſhed to celebrate. —Thoſe who are inclined to cen- 
ſure, will perhaps think this apology inſufficient ; and I foreſee 
that ſome haſty Critics will compare the length of the Poem 
with that of the Annotations, and then laying down the book 
without peruſing either, they will apply perhaps (not unhap- 
pily) to the Author the following lively couplet of Dr. Voung: 


Sure, next to writing, the moſt idle thing 
Is gravely to harangue on what we ſing. 
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